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THE COMMISSIONER; 


OR, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 


[Continued from page 206. } 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


The Peer expresses his cpinion upon spirits—he at length has re- 
course to one himself—Mr. Fitzurse objects to being buried alive, 


journey—Tom Hamilton fishes, and catches a larger fish than he 
expected—he moralizes and exhorts. 


“Seen the ghost! By jingo, that’s good,” cried the peer, as he sat 
with his son and Tom Hami!ton at breakfast the next morning. “ Freddy, 
you are a ninny-hammer. Thete’s no such thing as a ghost; and no 
spirit but brandy—that’s worth drinking at all events. Never suffer such 
stuff to get into your head as that, boy. You've been about somewhat 
that you shouldn’t; and then that cursed cowardly thing called conscience 
has got hold of you, and made you fancy you saw something. 

“ But—I—did—see it,” drawled forth Mr. Fitzurse ; I saw it as plain 
as the nose on your face.” 

“Not very plain, either,” cried Tom Hamilton; “for, by Jove, his 
lordship’s face is all of one color ; and his nose is like a spot in the sun 
—one wants a smoked glass to see it. If you had said as plain as Jerry 
Tripe’s nose, I could have understood you, Fitzurse. But come, tell us 
what the ghost is like: I should like to see it mightily.” 


It’s all a fudge. 








‘* But what’s the matter, my Lord?” cried Tom Hamilton. 

‘¢ What is the matter, most noble dad?”’ asked Mr. Fitzurse. 
never saw you wirn pale at the name of grey satin before.” 

‘“‘ Hark ye,” said the peer, lowering his voice, ‘don’t say anything 
more about it. It was in that very grey satin and black mantilla she 
dressed, when I caught her going to run away with the fellow from the 
ball. J gave hera terrible horsewhipping, and they say she never reco- 
vered it; so 1 have not horsewhipped any one since. But don’t talk 
any more about it. D nme, Jerry Tripe, are you never going to 
give me that brandy? Do you wish me to die of gout in the stomach? 


“T ne- 





_ Why you're as white as a sheet yourself, you foob—all except your nose, 
but consents to walk at his own funeral—he undertakes a capital — 


and that looks like a red hot shot on a snowball. Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 
and the peer laughed till the color came back into his face. 

‘Ah, my lord—ah, my lord,” cried Jerry Tripe, with his knees trem- 
bling underneath him, “ it’s no joke, I can telf you. I saw her myself, 
with my own eyes, just as she was that night; and she asked me——” 

“Hold your tongue, you idiot,” cried the peer, seizing him by the 
throat. ‘Get out of the room, and go into the library;’’ and pushing 
him out of the door, his lordship snatched the bottle of brandy from the 
butler’s hand, and returning to the table, half filled one of the tea-cups 
and drank it off. 

“ Fiddlestick’s end !”’ he cried; ‘‘there’s no such thing as a ghost.— 
Freddy, [ wonder you can be such a nincompoop: 


| Tom, I want some trout for dinner: can’t you go and fetch me some, 


“Pooh, pooh!” cried the peer; “he was either drunk, or foolish, or | 


in a fright, or else some of the maids dressed themselves up to terrify 
him. What is it like, Freddy; what was it like?” 


“but 


a you'd have been in as great a fright as I was, if you had seen 
r. 


| bury him !” 


“Then it was a she ghost,” cried the peer; ‘by jingo she had better | 


not come near me, for | would make her pay for it one way or another. 


What was she like, Freddy, I say? was she a tall, long, lanky thing, | 


with goggle eyes, and a mouth from ear to ear ?”’ 

“No, no,” answered his son, who, to say the truth, had taken a much 
more accurate survey of the supposed ghost than might have been ex- 
pected; “‘ she was young and pretty enough if she hadn’t been so white ; 
and she was not very tall either—something between the height uf Jane 
and Sally, our two house-maids; but she was as white as a sheet, and 
moved along without any step.” 


“She must have gone upon castors,”’ said Tom Hamilton. 

dressed in a white sheet, Fiteass abd 

_ ‘No, not at all,” answered his friend, impatiently. ‘She was very 

~ one of the pictures in the gallery—the third one from the west 
oor. 

“Ay,” cried the peer, seeming to be suddenly plunged by his son’s 
words into the stream of memory, and struggling for a minute against 
the current, before he could reach the bank again; “ay, poor thing!— 
D——n her, she behaved very ill; but I was sorry for her after she was 
gone. Like that picture, do you say, Freddy? Like my sister ?”” 


“Was she 


tus—“ not just like that, either; for the woman in that picture is all pink 


and rosy; and the ghost was white and blue, but she had on a grey, sil- | 


ver sort of satin with a black mantilla and hood though.” 
The rubicund countenance of the peer under went some of those varia- 


tions of colour which we sometimes see take place in the wattles of an __ 


agitated turkey-cock. His face, in short, made a great effurt to turn white; 
and though it could not accomplish the feat entirely, on account of cer- 
tain pertinacious bumps and knobs, which varied from red to blue, under 
the emotion of the moment, yet the plain from which these rose—the 
ground-plan of his countenance, if one may so call it—became of an ashy 
palenes, and even his lips lost the hue of life. 


“Hallo! openthe window, cried Tom Hamilton; “throw some water | 


in his face.”’ 


““No, no,” cried the peer, walking to the fire-place, and ringing the 

bell. “No water any way! Jerry, give me a glass of brandy.— 

fager me, he saw the ghost, too! There must be something in it, by 
ngo! 


and take Freddy with you ?” 


“ Why, my lord,” replied Tom Hamilton, “that would never do. [ 
am liable to be arrested upon the coroner’s warrant, and so is my hon- 
orable friend, as they have it in Parliament, for the jury brought in their 
verdict against himself. No, no; it would never answer for one of the 
murderers to go fishing with the dead man. If I go at all, I must put 
on my doctor's wig, and he must stay at home. But when do you intend 


| to bury him ?” 
“Ah, you may all laugh if you please,” said the honorable scion, | 


“‘T had forgot—I had forgot,” cried the peer. “By jingo, we must 


“T’ll be d—d if I’m buried,’ cried the Honorable Henry Frederick 
Augustus. 
“‘ Not unlikely,” said Tom Hamilton, drily. 


“‘ Nonsense, nonsense, Freddy,” cried the peer ; ‘‘you must be buried. 


| By jingo! you shall be buried : but yeu shall walk at your own funeral, 


my boy. You shall be your own cousin, and come down from London to 
attend the sad ceremony. We'll get some Tyrian dye, Tom, and black 
this load of whey-colored oakum he’s got upon his cheeks: and then, 
with a dark-brown Brutus, a white handkerchief, and a black coat, he 
will look as unlike Frederick Fitzurse as a black-faced ram to a white 
poodle. Then we'll introduce you tothe young lady, Freddy : you must 
be as sweet upon her as the bottom of an unstirred teacup, press her 
home, get her to marry you, as the French girls do, for the sake of her 


_ liberty, and then the old man’s money is secured beyond all chance or 


| 
| 
} 
; 
| 


| 
' 


| 
| 


risk. But I must run and talk to Jerry Tripe. You, Tom, go and catch 
the trout ; and we'll make a regular night of it here, for we must keep 
the boy merry, now we have made a corpse of him, and not let him get 
melancholy in his grave situation.” 


Thus saying, the peer quitted the room ; Tom Hamilton walking to the 


| window, with a look of thought such as did not often visit his merry 
“No, not just like that,” said the Honorable Frederick Henry Augus- | 


countenance. 

“ So, Fitzutse,”’ he said, as soon as the peer was gone, “ you have 
really seen the ghost, have you ?” 

The promising young gentleman looked somewhat dogged, imagining 
that his friend was going to amuse himself a little at his expense. The 
weak and the vicious have always a misty consciousness of being open at 


| various points to the lash of censure and satire, not unlike that vague 


and overpowering conviction of a future state, with its rewards and pun- 
ishments, which oppresses the mind ef the sceptic. Both classes at- 


| tempt to shelter themselves under the assumption of a cold indifference ; 


_ but both are in reality sensitively alive to the least word that shows them 


their weakness, their wickedness, or their folly. 

“Tt is no use talking to you, Tom,” said Mr. Fitaurse; “ but I 
think my eyes are as good as another man’s, let him be what he may ; 
and what I saw, I saw. You may laugh, if you like, but it’s very true, I 
tell you.” 

“Oh, I do not laugh at all,” replied Tom Hamilton gravely. ‘‘ I be- 
lieve in ghosts fully, for my own part; only it does not do to let it out, 
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always, for fear people should laugh. I don’t see any reason why there 
should not be plenty of ghosts, though I never saw one. What sort of a 
thing is it 1” 

“Why, just like a woman,” said Mr. Fitzurse, “ only very white ; 
and then one could see the wainscot through it in different places, you 
know, and all that sort of thing.” 

“* What wainscot ?”’ asked Tom Hamilton. 

‘‘ Why, the wainscot just in the picture-gallery,”’ rejoined the heir-ap- 
parent of the house of Outrun. “Tt came in at the west door, or at 
least from that quarter, and swept along by us out at the other side by 
the great staircase towards the haunted rooms, as the people call them. 
I have often heard people talk of it before, but never thought that we 
should see it there.” 


“Us ?” said Tom Hamilton ; “we? Then there was more than one 
of you !” 

“ Yes, there weret wo,”’ said Mr. Fitzurse, winking one of his fish-like 
eyes in a significant manner. 

“IT understand—I understand,” said Tom Hamilton, laughing ; 
“* but I will tell you what I would do if I were you, Fitzurse. You know 
the actors and actresses won’t perform on the stage in any part where 
there’s a supper, without having real meat and drink before them. 
Now I wouldn’t be supposed, if 1 were you, to come down from Lon- 
don to attend the funeral, without going up to London first, and spend- 
ing a day or two there. 1’d go to his lordship directly, and make him 
give me enough to carry me through for twe or three days in grand 
style. It is better being up there while you must lie dead, than down 
here hiding away in your own room, like a rat that has caught sight of 
the cat.’ * 

Mr. Fitzurse took the hint in a moment, not a little glad, to say the 
truth, to get out of his state of temporary imprisonment. The plan for 
conveying him away unseen, or, at least, unrecognised, was speedily con- 
cocted between himself and Tom Hamilton, who, as the reader may have 
perceived, had a peculiar genius for all sorts of plots and contrivances ; 
and that matter being settled, away he rushed to his worthy father, whom 
he found in deep and earnest conference with that respectable functiona- 
ry, Jeremy Tripe. His lordship saw but one impediment, and that was 
the fo a 

“ My dear boy,” he cried, “I’ve scarce got enough to bury you de- 
cently. 1’m sorry I did not subscribe to the burial society in the village, 
where I see there are two or three places vacant; but I’ve got but thirty 
pounds in the house. We’re hard up, I tell ye, Freddy, and must get 
this girl somehow, or we're done.” 

Jeremy Tripe, however, like a generous and self-devoted servant, 
came to the aid of his youmg master, and offered to lend him twenty 
pounds out of his own private resources, which, as the reader is well 
aware, he had peculiar means of recruiting, under the influence of the 
fair planet: he exacted nothing but a note of hand bearing interest, 
and the whole thing was speedily settled to the satisfaction of all. 
Mr. Fitzurse was smuggled out of the castle, through the park, and 
by the fields, under the garb of a plouughman, and took his way to Lon- 
don by the first conveyance he could find ; promising to return in three 
days for the funeral, under the garb and appearance of a suppositious 
first cougin. 

In the meanwhile, Tom Hamilton whistled three bars of the Welsh 
air called, ‘‘ Of noble race was Shenkin,”’ which perhaps might have 
some occult reference to the family in whose dwelling he was domi- 
ciled; and then tapping his forehead two or three times, he said, “The 
picture gallery! Well, well, we will see. This ass hasn’t wit enough 
te get such a story up out of his own fancy: you might as well imagine 
a deal dox to produce the effect of the phantasmagoria, as his thick head 
to produce any thing fanciful. No, no, there must be some reality in 
the thing ; but I will soon see whether this ghost be tangible or not. I've 
no great tear of it, if it come in an unsubstantial form, and still less if it 
come in a substantial one; but I'll shake hands with it, whatever way it 
appears, or know the reason why.” 


Having formed this bold resolve, the result of which will be made 
known to the reader at an after-period, Tom Hamilton retired to his 
own chamber, donned a fisherman’s dress of greenish fustian—let me 
recommend the same to all my readers and true lovers of the angle, as 
the only garb, when completed with a green velvet cap and broad 
shade for the eyes, which will escape the shrewd glance of those wary 
old trout, who having been pricked with the hook, take fright at every 
thirg that looks too bright—and with 10d in hand, and basket upen 
back, sallied forth to the banks of the stream that ran through the Out- 
run estate, totally forgetting the necessity of concealing himself from 
the pursuit of parish-constables. 

After flogging the water for an hour, and catching but two insignifi- 
cant fish, Tom Hamilton, perceiving that his speckled friends were no 
longer at feed, sauntered down the river for three or four miles, and 
then sat himself down upon the bank, constructing flies, and examining 
lines, in order to give time for the gentry of the stream to recover their 
appetite. He proposed to fish back again in the cool of the afternoon; 
and in the meanwhile spent his time very comfortably, being, in fact, a 
man in whom a naturally good heart supplied occasionally the want of 
principle, and with whom a warm imagination often prompted to that 
sort of meditation which, in others, is the child of a thoughtful disposi- 
tion. He liked to lovk upon the water and see it run glistening by, 
without very well knowing why or wherefore. He liked to hear the 
birds singing in the bushes round; he liked seeing the blue water-fly 
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play upon the bosom of the stream: it was all an enjoyment to hie 
mind, without the fatigue of thought, and thus a couple of hours passed 
pleasantly over his head, in that careless sort of happiness which was 
the temptation to half his faults: for depend upon it, godd reader, a 
great portion of mankind are wicked because their minds are not active 
enough to be good. 

Certain indications that he saw on the water near, the quick dart of 
a small trout at a may-fly, and some passing clouds sweeping over the 
sky, at length induced Tom Hamilton to try his hand again, and this time 
he proved more successful than before. A voracious fellow of some 
two pounds’ weight was soon landed on the bank, and walking gently 
onward, he took his way back to the castle through a sweet valley, 
wooded here and there in such a mgnner that it was scarcely possible to 
cast a line, but every now and then opening out into smal! meadows, 
with the stream rippling along between banks of turf, from which the 
fishing was most delectable. His basket was growing heavy, but with 
the pertinacity of a true fisherman he went on, till the stream, broad and 
smooth, though shallow, ran between some deep wood, which cast a 
cool green shadow on limpid surface of the water, scarcely suffering 
the sun, even at his highest noon, to peep at the clear mirror which re- 
flected all the verdant things around. ~ 


Below was a tumbling pool of considerable depth, between high cliffy 
banks wooded on one side, bare on the other; and as Tom Hamilton 
knew that the deep eddies hereabouts were the resort of many a patri- 
archal fin, he waded into the water above the pool, and approached it 
with a slow and cautious step, there being no place on the bank from 
which he could fish. : 

He had got his rod over his head, with the line and fly depending be- 
hind, ready to cast the latter delicately to the tail of a ripple, where usu- 
ally lodged a large sagacious trout which bad often before set all his arts 
at defiance. But just at the moment he was going to throw, there was 
a quick step on the bank above, and looking through some leafy yr 
that made a green screen above his head, he saw a bonret, a 
shawl, and fluttering ribands. The wearer approached the bank, not 
perceiving any one below, and looked over into the tumbling waters of 
the pool, gazing down upon them for a moment as if she had lost some- 
thing. She then took a step o1 two back, paused for a minute, and 
again ran quickly forward to the very edge; but when she reached it, 
courage seemed to tail her, and she stopped. Pausing, she once more 
looked down, while, still as death, Tom Hamilton watched the result, 
without betraying his presence by a single movement. At length the 
girl seemed moved by some sudden strong emotion, and clasping her 
hands together, she cried, ‘‘ My poor mother!’ and leapt at once fiom 
the bank. 


The waters received her, and she disappeared with a gurgling whirl ; 
but casting away rod and line, in an instant Tom Hamilton plunged 
over the litle ledge of stone which caused the rapid, caught the girl by 
the cloak, and then by the arms as she rose, and holding her at a dis- 
tance to avoid the convulsive clutch with which she now sought to grasp 
him, he swam with her to the bank, and drew her out, panting, bewil- 
dered, and half dead. « 

“In the name of heaven, Jane!” he exclaimed, “‘ what has made you 
commit such a folly 1” 

At first poor Jane did not answer him, but continued to pant, and 
sob, and weep, for at least ten minutes. At length, however, she 
recovered breath and strength; and in that sort of epanchement of the 
heart which an escape from any great danger is sure to produce 
—especially in nouns of the feminine gender—she poured forth a story 
which shall not be told to the reader. I rather think that it is unneces- 
sary, indeed, and that enough may have been guessed to render all the 
first part of her story quite intelligible, without further explanation. The 
second patt may be told in the six words with which she ended her tale. 
“« And now he has left me!” she said, and covering her eyes with her 
hands, she again wept bitterly. 

“Jane, you are a silly girl,” said Tom Hamilton, who was suddenly 
seized with a spirit of admonition. ‘ Get up directly, go home, and dry 
your clothes. You area silly girl, I say, and have just committed a very 
silly act. He has only gone to London for two days; and if I had not 
been by, would have come back on Friday, and found you drowned. Ne- 
ver let your passions run away with you, or think that you can remedy one 
wrong thing by duing another: it is like a drunken man who takes another 
bottle of wine to sober himself, and only gets drunker than before. Be- 
sides, my poor girl, of all the ills of life, there is none irremediable but 
death; it puts the seal upon the parchment, Jane, and conveys the estate 
away from us forever. If you should ever be tempted to do such a thing 
again, recollect—first, that you may not know much of the circumstances 
of the present ; secondly, that you cannot know any thing of the circum- 
stances of the future. You may always be mistaken a good deal about 
your own situation at the moment; you are almost certain of being mis- 
taken as to what the next moment will produce. Here you mistook a- 
bout Fitzurse having left you altogether, when he is to return directly: 
and you thought in five minutes to have drowned yourself, and yet here 
you are as much alive asever. Perhaps, my good girl, if I had not been 
near to save you, ere this time you might have found out likewise that 
you had made a mistake in thinking that death is peace. So now, go 
home and dry your clothes; and if Fitzurse has promised as you say, to 
marry you” 

“*] will show it to you, sir, in his hand,” said Jane. 

“ Then let us hope he will keep his word,” replied Tom Hamilton: “I 
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will try to make him du'so——By Jove! what a fine fish! I inust have 
him before I go. So run home and dry yourself, and say your prayers, 
and take a glass of brandy and water.” 

Jane did as he bade her; and Tom Hamilton instantly waded into the 
water, and threw his line again. Whether it was that his morality had 
steadied his hand, or that virtue is always destined to be rewarded—I 
wish some one would reward mine—I know not; but certain itis that he 
caught the fish which had baffled him twenty times before, and went en 
his way wel! contented. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Mr. De Lunatico dines in good company—Some opinions upon poli- 
tics and cookery—The Chevalier fulfils his mission—He returns 
home and hears some pleasant news. 


Havine now deliberately scattered all our characters over the whole 

face of England, and left no two of them together, except Worrel and 
the Chevalier de Lunatico, we sliall presently proceed to bring them all 
together again, just as nature, acting by alternate expansion and con- 
traction, pruduces a!l the marvellous operations of the physical world. 
The truth is, dear reader—for this book, like all others of the present 
day, professing to teach every thing that is necessary tobe known pe life, I 
may as well give youa hint of my notions on natural philosophy—the truth 
is, dear reader, that nature, which has been said to act by impulses, does 
in reality act by expansion and contraction, and thus is it brought about. 
This world, you are well aware, and all that it contains, is composed of 
atoms—Dalton proved it, and I believe it. Each of these atoms has its 
poles ; and each is in a continual whirl round its ewn axis; but the api- 
ces of its axis are not its poles; and, in fact, are at right angles with 
them: consequently, the contracting and repelling poles of each atom are 
alternately brought in opposition to each other; in the one case giving a 
tendency to expand, and in the other to contract. Each solid body is in 
truth a microcosm of atoms ; and each agglomeration of atoms acts as 4 
larger atom upon its neighbor, having its poles alternately attracting and 
repelling those of the other, aud tending to contract or expand the whole 
mass. Thus the heart beats, the blood flows, the seasons change, and 
all the other phenomena that surround us in this strange, hydraulic ma- 
chine, wherein the spirit has a lodging, take place, expanding and con- 
tracting, even as the child expands from the cradle into the magistrate’s 
chair, and contracts again into the dust of the coffin. 
There, dear reader, it is as good a theory as any other, depend upon 
it. L hope you understand it, though I do not quite myself; but as the 
old writers would have said—‘‘there’s something in it—and so make 
the most of it!” 

Toreturn to our muttons, however. Before we re-unite, in the same 
or dit, all our wandeting stars, and make them finish out the course they 
have only just begun—for heaven only knows where or how this book will 
end—we must separate the chevalier from his young friend, for a time, 
and take him to the first and last dinner-party which he was at in 
London at this time. The invited, to the number of seven, were present 
at the minister's house at the appointed hour, with the exception of the 
chevalier himself, who, knowing the best means of giving himself im- 
portance, took especial care to be just sufficiently too late to make the in- 
viter turn his eyes to a small china clock, but not suiliciently out of time 
to overdo the fish by a single bubble. The party all stood round a small 
fire which had been lighted to make the place look cheerful; and the 
minister who might, perhaps, have turned his back with contempt upon 
the first literary or scientific man of his own land, being somewhat fund 
of exhibiting rare birds, very naturally eulogized the chevalier to the 
skies, simply because he came from the moon. On his right hand was a 
fellow minister, named the Earl of Easygo, a stout and sagacious per- 
sonage, with a bland, good-humored countenance, which might have been 
rather dull had it not been for a certain expression which the French 
would call fin. On the other side was a very great man, indeed: one 
who, to use the classical and highly expressive term of the nation, that 
dwell about the elephant and castle—was “up to any thing.” He had 
already filled half the offices of the government, and done a great many 
other things. He was tall and stately in person; and, having a grand 
idea of his own personal qualifications, a strain of eloquent insipidity 
hung ever upon his tongue, while his limbs fell into attitudes almost wor- 
thy of Joey Pike. This was the Marquis of Abissee, who, being greatly 
smitten with his colleague’s account of the chevalier, at the cabinet din- 
ner of the day before, had particularly requested to be introduced to 
him, Standing in front of them was one of no particular graces 
of person, and with a face in which it was difficult to detect much intel- 
lect; for, at first sight, it seemed more like a nursery apple-pudding, just 
out of the cloth, than any thing else upon earth. When one looked near- 
er, however, there might be seen in eyes a glance of strong intelli- 
gence; while upon the lip hang the smile of kindliness of heart and ge- 
nerous feelings: ay, and even amongst the awkward motions of some- 
what ungainly limbs there was the gentlemanly air not to be mistaken ; 
the high spirit of a bigh race shining through the crust in which nature 
had clad it, as we see the bright internal fire through the fissures of the 
rude, grey lava. 

A phenomenon, in the shape of a wealthy man of letters, made up the 
fourth. Nature had intended him for a jester; and had he lived some 
centuries before, he might have lashed the folhes of a courtin a gay cap 


and bells; but fortune had set him on a couch of down; and, as nobody 


could doubt that his Hippocrene flowed from a rich source, he was held 
a mighty judge of literature, and directed by his taste the ministerial fa- 
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vors into such channels as he chose, when the stream of bounty turned 
for amoment towards the arts. The rest of the party consisted of seve- 
ral noughts, which after all are the most useful things both in society 
and arithmetic, easily divided, easily multiplied, and in polities, more 


than any where else, giving the value of place to the figure that goes be- 
fore them. 


* An extremely clever man, indeed,” said the minister to his tall col- 
league, speaking apparently of the Chevalier de Lunatico. “An ex- 
tremely clever maa, indeed; a keen diplomatist, | should think, with 
all the jaunty and unconcerned air of our good friend Metternich; and 
with that same shrewd, intelligent twinkling of the clear, grey, moon- 
light eye under the bushy brow, which distinguishes the Austrian Ma- 
chiavel. He is evidently a liberal in principle: indeed, he tells me that 
such is the geveral feeling of his country. He sees clearly the tendency 
and progress of the human mind towards the casting off of all shackles, 
civil, political, commercial, and religious, and is undoubtedly at heart, an 
advocate of a free trade in every thing except men.” 

“lam glad to hear he takes in women,”’ said the Earl of Easygo, 
chuckling. 

“Good name, in man or woman—good, my lerd, is the immediate 
jewel of the soul,” said the Marquis of Abissee, putting himself into 
John Kemble. 

*‘ And, like diamond rings and other jewels, is very von lost,” said 
the man of letters, “as your lordship must be practically aware.” 

““T am afraid, in this life,” joined the fourth statesman to whom we 
have not giveh a name, but whom we shall call Lord Fitznorth—“ I am 
afraid, in this life, that such jewels are very often false, Abissee ; and that 
one half of our good dowagers, as well as of our dignified peerage, if 
they would but unleck the casket and let us examine a little closely, this 
‘immediate jewel of the soul’ would be found to have nothing but paste 
set in pinchbeck, while the rea! diamond had gone long ago to the pawn- 
brokers.” 

All the noughts smiled simultaneously. 

“He means the pop-shop, Abissee,” said the Earl of Easygo; “‘ 
don’t know what the pawnbrokers mean, da you?” 

“Oh! yes, he must know very well,” cried the jester—“‘as one of the 
present ministry he must know very well.”’ 

“ How so, how so?” demanded the secretary of state. 

“ Because they have given so many pledges which they cannot redeem,” 
replied the man of letters, “ that none of them can be ignorant of the 
meaning of- ol 

“My uncle’s,” cried the earl, laughing. 
are quite right. 
jewels next.” 

“« Are you sure that your lordship has not done so already?” asked the 
jester. 

Every one was silent, and the personage who had spoken felt himself 
witty ; for the reader is doubtless aware, that a professed joker derives 
one half of his reputation from saying things that most men would be ei- 
ther too kind or too courteous to utter. 

It was at this awful moment, when four at least of the men in the 
room felt very much inclined to knock the man of letters down, and 
might have done it too, if they had not had the fear of ridicule before 
their eyes, that the door of the room opened, and the Chevalier de Luna- 
tico was announced. He was dressed with his own peculiar neatness and 
propriety, having on a dark blue coat with a considerable number of 
small gold buttons, not unlike the star-studded sky of a clear night. The 
lower part of his person was clad in black tights, like the far edge of 
the same sky, and lace stockings. His shirt, which was fastened with 
studs of moon stone, had a small, fine, narrow frill, like the edge of a 
white cloud ; and his face was resplendently moonshiny, clear, and in- 
telligent, though there was a little empressement in his manner as if he 


sought to appear ashamed of being too late, without being in reality 
ashamed at all. 


‘“‘ T beg ten thousand pardons,” he said, approaching the minister with 
a quick easy air, and then setting his two heels altogether, and making # 
formal bow, “I see by the clock in your hall I am ten minutes too late 
Is your time accurate ?” 

“Solar time, chevalier; solar time,” said the minister. 

“‘ Ay! unfortunately mine is lunar time,” said the chevalier; at which 
the noug'its laughed, thinking that he meant a joke, and the jester lifted 
up his ears, under apprehension lest any one might venture to wespass 
upon his ground. 

“« My Lord of Easygo, the Chevalier de Lunatico ! 
valier! Fitznorth—Lord Fitznorth, Chevalier !”’ 

The man of letters was next introduced, who thinking that he must 
say something, replied to the chevalier’s bow by inquiring whether it was 
not very cold in his planet ? 

‘No, sir,” replied the chevalier, “it is a great receptacle for hot- 
headed men; and, as far as I can see, there is no place in the universe 
to be compared to this great town of London for cold-hearted ones.”’ 

‘“‘ There are*warm-hearted ones enough on the other side of the chan- 
nel,” said Lord Fitznorth, “as you will find if you choose to visit the sis- 
ter island, chevalier.” 

“I shall certainly visit it before I have done,” said Mr. de Lunatico, 

I think I have formed a very just estimate of it merely from 
” 


yer 





“You are quite right, you 
By Jove! we shall have to pawn some of the crowm 


Abissee, the Che- 


“ 


hearsay. 
“ Hearsay!: The great resource of all travellers,” said the jester, 
“and that which makes all their statements so very true.” 
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“Hearsay!” exclaimed the marquis, “that will never do. Go thither | 
—go thither, and see. ‘Take physic, pomp,’ expose thyself to feel what — 


wretches feel.” 

« But let the chevalier tell us what his notion is, said Lord Fitznerth. 
«T should like much to hear. May we ask you wo explain yourself, Mr. 
de Lunatico?” 

“‘ Certainly,” replied our friend, with his usual graceful self-possession 
—and let me tell the reader, that it requires no little self-possession to 
be able at all times to explain what one means ;—“ Certainly ; but first 
fet me inform this noble lord, that my name is not Pomp nor Pompey 
either,—which I believe is the epithet of a poodle dog and a Roman 
general. As to my notion of the sister island, as you call it, my lord— 
though, to say sooth, you have shown yourselves ‘a little more than kin 
and Jess than kind’ towards her—as to my notion, it is this. She is fer- 
tile in every thing that is good and beneficial; warm in her tempera- 
sure, kindly in her skies, though somewhat subject to storms; but owing 
to anskilful cultivation in some parts, and total want of cultivation in oth- 


-ers, the soil that might produce the most abundant harvest brings forth 


«many weeds,—some noxious, some useless, some covered with gay and 
Maunting flowers, but poisonous in their fruit; while the most magnificent 
crops of all that is necessary for social life go to waste for want of reap- 
ing, and everywhere over the untilled land will-o’-the-wisps dance about 
to mislead the bewildered wanderer who sets his foot forth at night.” 

“« Not a bad notion at all, upon my honor,” said Lord Fitznorth. “But 
‘we intend to cultivate it, my guod chevalier, and bring all this waste 
Sand into tillage.” , 

“‘T am afraid, my lord,” said the chevalier, “ you have got a wrong 

h and bad beasts to draw it.” 
«You have doubtless got a new invention,” saidthe jester. “I never 
knew a man open his mouth about Ireland, who had not some nos- 
cum for her cure; and like every one given up to quacks, the patient has 
gane on from bad to worse, till now she is at the last gasp.” 


marshalling his company with due gravity, the minister accompanied 
them to his dining-reom. The conversation was now entirely changed ; 
wit, politics, learniag, were all forgot. Cookery was the grand subject 
that was discussed: and the host himself, decrying, as in duty bound, 
the fare he set before his guests, vowed that there was too much sugar in 


j 


\ 
j 


the same innocent pleasure to the same degree, he would fall into palsy ; 
or if he exceeded, which he had lately done in some ways, he would die 
of apoplexy. The regent gave him his fee, but would not let him write, 
saying that he had already preseribed for him in full; and that very night 


_ he set hard to work, eating and drinking more than ever. Every one 


| 


' 
' 


| 


asked him why he pursued such a course? to which question he replied, 
that it was his physician’s prescription. One of his monitors, however, 
once ventured to ask him, ‘ A quedle fin?’ To which he replid, laugh- 
ing, ‘A l'apoplexie;’ which explained his object fully; and at the end 
of about six months he fell off his chair by the side ef a very pretty wo- 
man, and was dead before she could no any thing to help him. Thus 
you see, it is always very easy to get rid of the terrible complaints you 
mention, without any fracas of doctor's carriages and labelled bottles. 


A good strong choke, an ineffectual bleeding, and the thing’s dene and 


‘ 
' 


| 
| 


over.” 


* And does your lordship intend to follow such a course ?’’ demanded 
the chevalier. 


“‘ Not exactly,” replied the Earl of Easygo; “‘ my life's too valuable 
to the country,” and he laughed low but merrily, ‘You are probably 
not aware,” he added, subduing his voice almost to a whisper, ‘that I 
am the only really patriotic man in the whole cabinet? Sir, I am a 
modern Turtius: 1 fill up the gap in the forum. What I mean is, that 
all these other men find enjoyments in power. The exercise of au- 
thority, the nightly logomachy of a house of parliament, the fancy that 


| he is ruling the nation, are all real pleasure to our friend there at the 


| top of the table: to me they are abominations that stink in the nose.— 


| 


_ Money, and show, and dignified parade, are all the objects of our friend 


Abissee there: to me they are vanity of vanities. fhile [ have my 
town-house and my country-house, and have my man-eook, and eat of 
every thing that is good a little before the season, and drink the best 
wine that can be procured for love or money, and receive and return the 


2 Dinette alent bhe” ‘enkd ater: eummilen tes denies ak visits of some score or two of pretty and not very severe ladies, keep 
, ’ J ’ 


my name out of Doctors’ Commons, and do not rise much before 


| twelve, [ can be perfectly satisfied with a moderate income and easy 
| mediocrity. But the service of my country calla me: I abandon the 
| pa to which my tastes all lead,—I sit in the dull atmosphere of a 


the soup; too much lemon in the curry; the fish had not been kept quite | 


feng enough—for it is a mistake to suppose that fresh fish is a virtue ; 
that there was a sowpcon of garlic in the fillets de lapin, which was hor- 
eibly unclassical; and that the sauce-Robert was nothing better than 
-shopped onions and vinege. 


“The truth is,” he said, “my chef is too fatigued. He exhausted his 


whole genius on the dinner yesterday, and to-day you see the effect of 
his lassitude.”” 


Every body pronounced the dinner excellent, stood up for the reputa- | 


tion of the dishes, and applauded the powers of the cook. 

“« He seems to know how to go from grave things to light,” said the 
joker; “for this vol-au-vent is not less excellent than that crapaudine.”’ 

«« And to know how to manage a blonde as well as a brunstte,” said 
the earl, “for this bechamiel is dressed like the Duchess of S——, 
and that matelotte, if it had but a string of jewels round it, might pass 
for Lady L After all,” he continued, turning to the chevalier 
with a smile, as if laughing at himself while he spoke, *‘ eating, a3 it is 
the first great necessary of life, is the grand and only durable enjoy- 
ment; the pleasures which are linked with it are the only ones that last 
throughout existence, beginning with a bit of barley-sugar, and ending 
with the partridge panada, besides all the graceful gradations of becasse 
and becassine, kidneys, and ducks’ livers. Ambition, love, avarice,— 
they are all what your Germans call einsetlig, or one-sided enjoyments. 
Eating comprises every thing, stretches over all space, extracts its inhe- 
xents and its accessories from every thing in nature, and, if appetite and 
digestion be nicely balanced, affords that delightful alternation of desire 
and fruition which is interrupted by no interval, followed by no inconve- 
nience.” 





“ The gout, the gravel, the apoplexy ; indigestion, cardiac, embarrass- 
meant, bile, spleen, chalk-stone, and paralysis; enlarged liver, difficulty 
af breathing, hydrothorax, phlegmatous tumors, cancer, and carbuncie, 
are things to which the vulgar are subject,” said the chevalier; “ but 
which, of course, by what your lordship observes, are unknown amongst 
the better ranks of society in your country. In ours, they generally fol- 
fow a certain long-continued course of good-feeding, especially if it be 
carried te any degree of excess.” 

“They are always easily avoided,” said the earl, smiling benignly 
mpon bim. “Chevalier, a glass of wine?” 

“With pleasure, my lord,” replied the chevalier; “but may I ask 
how you propose to avoid these things? the receipt will be worth taking 
s@ my own country.” 


fe imitated by all ministers and statesmen, having the grandest imper- 
rurbability of mind, and the vastest conception of pleasure, that any 
sman ever possessed. Having given himself up for many years to eating 


} 
! 
| 
\ 
| 
| 


and drinking, and other things that shal! be nameless, some of his rela- | 
tions and flatterers, perceiving that he was growing somewhat fat, some- | tice has denied them.” 


ewhat sleepy, and not very steady on his feet, teased him till*he consulted 


ouse of Peers,—I bore myself to death a full hour and a half each day 
with the dull business of this dullest of all kingdoms. I act the part, 
in short, of minister, solely and simply to keep together a party disunited 
a every link, and to maintain them in those offices of which they are so 
ond.” 

** But, my lord,” said the chevalier, ‘‘ you doubtless find within your- 
self the talents necessary for such an undertaking; and there must 
always be a pleasure in the exercise of great abilities upon. great ob- 
jects ” 

‘Oh, dear no,” replied the earl. ‘I believe, it is true, that I have 
about tenfold the talents of any of my colleagues; but indeed, my dear 
chevalier, I can but very seldom bring myself to exercise them at all 
upon any objects, either great or sma!l. There is nothing so great a 
bore as business; and although to yeu, who seem, [ know not why, to 
command one’s confidence, | do not scruple to own that I feel within 
myself the power to write.my name to-morrow upon the roll ef fame, if 
I like it; yet I can assure you, [ would not take the trouble of mounting 
even u bill-sticker’s ladder to placard myself among the greatest men of 
Europe. Why, what is this you are giving me?” 

‘Only an invitation,” said the chevalier, ‘to spend a short time in 
my country, where we will provide you with an easy-chair, in which 
all your talents and high qualities will be forgotten to your heart’s de- 
sire.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the earl, thrusting the billet into his coat- 

ket without looking at it; “I will come with great pleasure. We 
will fix a day another time.”’ 

The chevalier had never seen one of his billets received with so much 
nonchalance before, and could not help admiring the equability of the 
noble lord’s mind; but his attention was attracted bythe conversation 
which was going on opposite, between the marquis, Lord Fitznorth, and 
the man of letters. It seemed indeed a continuation of that which had 
taken place in the drawing-room, concerning Ireland; and the noble 





| Lord Abissee was strongly contending for the necessity of putting a stop 


to crime in that country, by pardoning all offences; and stopping riot 
and tumult, by discharging every magistrate that attempted to prevent 


| them. Lord Fitznorth semewhat differed from his noble friend; and 


the jester said that the marquis’s plan put him in mind of the old 
fable, in which a man having been bit by a dog, dipped a piece of bread 
in the blood and gave it to the beast, whereupon the dog immediately 
bit him again. <, 

‘The way to stdp roguery,”’ exclaimed the marquis, ‘is decidedly to 
encourage rogues. It is only from want of encouragement that they are 


| not honest men. The anjust partiality shown in bestowing favors and 
«<i will tell you an anecdote,” said the earl, after bowing over some | 

airy sillery. ‘‘ There was once a famous man, known amongst us of the 

mether sphere as the Regent Duke of Orleans. He was & pattern to | 


honors upon the upright, the peaceable, and the virtuous alone, natu- 
rally irritates and excites the neglected and ill-treated party of the 
violent, the turbulent, and the dishonest ; they claim with a loud voice 
a fair share of the goods that are denied them, and sooner or later—if 
you resist the first great principle of equity, which teaches you to treat 
all men alike, without favor or distinctfon—they will exert that phyMcal 
force, which exists in the masses, and take the portion which your fftjus-- 


‘‘ Hear, hear,” cried their host, who had marked with signs of great 


a physician. The physician informed him, that if he went on enjoying | approbation the speech of his noble friend ; but the chevalier took out ano- 
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ther billet, and as the table was too wide for him to hand it across, he | 





held it in the palm of his hand ready to slip into that of the mirquiss as 
soon as they rose from table. 

The conversa'i»n went on in the same strain for about three quarters of 
an hour more, and then the desert having been concluded and a sufficient 
quantity of wine imbibed, coflee was served, which seemed to bring its 


own particular sort of conversation with it; parties, feasts, and entertain- | 


ments became the topic; pretty women, fine ancles, beautiful eyes were 
discussed and commented upon; and at length the carriages were an- 
nounced, and the chevalier took his departure, slipping his billet quietly 
into the hand of the marquis, who looked startled ard aghast when 
he read the contents, while the ear! laughed merrily and offered him 
a placein his carriage tothe moon. 

The vehicle which contained the chevalier rolled him rapidly back to 


his dwelling-place, and mounting the stairs in a slow and meditative | 
mood, he was surprised to hear from the sitting-room in which he had © 


left Worrel, the sound of voices talking loud and gaily, and a light peal 
of laughter in Worrel’s own particular tones. On opening the dvor, 
however, his wonder was redoubled, for there at the table with his young 
friend, with a bottle of wine between them, his good-humored face 


radiant with smiles, his pig-tail as stiff as that of a young porker, his | 


bald forehead shining like a mirror, and a blue coat with a powdered 
collar, and gilt buttons, upon his back, was no other than Jerry Long- 
more, Esquire, late of Ivy-hall, in the county of Never was there 
so cheerful a countenance as Mr. Longmore bore! Harry Worrell, too, 





Harry Worrell himself, whom the chevalier had left falling rapidly into | 
a state of lackadaisicality, which he expected would soon carry him to | 


the grave, was now looking as blithe as a morning milk-maid, and with 
a glass of wine raised nearly to the level of his eye, was exclaiming,— 
“« Here’s success to her pursuit !”” 


The chevalier paused, contemplating the scene, and thinking whether 


he had two more tickets in his pocket ; but as soon as they saw him both 
Mr. Longmore and wWorrel started up; one caught him by the one arm, 
and the other caught him by the other: they drew him te the table, pre- 


sented him with a glass of wine, and exclaimed simultaneously, ‘‘ Drink, | 


drink our new toust—health and long life to our dear Laura! She’s a- 
live, chevalier, she’s alive!"’ cried Harry Worrel. ‘Mr. Longmore has 
had a leater from her in her own hand.” 

“Yes, my dear chevalier,” said Mz. Longmore, “she must be in- 
combustible. Nothing set her on fire but love: ha, Worrel?” and he 
touched his young friend on the fifth rib with the tip of his fore-finger. 
‘We are a wonderful family, chevalier-—we are a wonderful family! 
We may well say now. that we will go through fire and water to serve 
our friends.” 

““Well,” said the chevalier, “if she be alive and well, that is all 
we have to care about, and the best news it is that I have heard 
since I came from the moon. Here’s dear Laura Longmore, and long 
life to her.” 


( To be Continued. ) 
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[ Continued from page 270. 
CHAPTER Xf. 
THE STORY OF THE WANDERING ACTRESS. 


. “What will not woman, when she loves? 
Yet lost, alas! who can restore her? 
She liftsthe latch—the wicket moves— 
And now the world is all before her.”—Rocrne. 


five.and-twenty years’ service, had retired from the army on a pen- 


sion, with a small sum of money he hadsaved while acting in the | 
West Indies as a quarter-master; and settling in his native village, | 


he married the orphan daughter of a clergyman. 


union was 


happy ; and the evening ef an adventurous life promised to wear | 


quietly away. But, like all mortal expectations, my father’s dream 
of happiness proved unreal, for my mother died in giving birth to 
me, Thi another child behind her, a boy, two years older than 
myself. My parents were warmly attached to each other, and the 
old soldier felt his bereavement acutely ; but he bore up against his 


visitation like a man, and endeavored by a devoted attachment to the | 


living, to show how fondly he regarded the memory of the dead. 
Indeed, it was little wonder that in my brother and myself, the 


widower should centre his affections. No relative of my mother was | 


alive; and the only kinsman of my father was a half-brother, a 
dozen years older than himself ; a man in every way unamiable. 
Josiah Rawlings was the village lawyer ; a being without a heart, 
or such a heart as is untouched by the widow’s agony, unmoved by 
the orphan’s tears. He was mean, sordid, and vindictive ; he realiz. 
ed much wealth ; but on that ill-acquired money, the bitter curse of 
many a ruined family were entailed. 


Josiah’s appearance was very remarkable. As far as respected 
height, be was tall enough for a greneadier, and in his fleshy pro- 
_ porticns, ligt enough for a jockey. His hollow cheek and smal! grey 
_ eyes were in good keeping with his gaunt and bony figure; and at a 

look the stranger would cet him down a knave, a miser, or a union 
of both . 

Nevcr were two persons more opposite in di-position than the 
brothers. The lawyer listened without emotion to a tale of sorrow— 
human suffering was a matter of indifference to him; while the 
soldier’s heart was open as his honest countenance, and his purse 
answered the eppealof foverty to the fullest extent of his means. 
Unrelieved, no beggar left his door ; and when a comrade came that 
way, thn indeed the fatted calf was killed,—for with him my father 
would have shared his last flask, ay, and his last shilling. 

Years passed away. My sixteenth summer came. My father still 
remained a widower ; and no hume from which its chief comfort had 
been taken, could be happierthan our cottage was. Time had soften- 
ed the sorrow which my mother’s death had caused; and while the 
old soldier often alluded to his loss, he blessed Heaven that my bro- 
ther and myself had been spared to be the stay and comfort of life’s 
winter. Alas! he little dreamed that by both he would be deserted = 
and under circumstances which would render his bereavement addi- 
tionally distressing. 

It was late in October. The few visitors who, during the bathing 
season, made the village a temporary abode, had taken their depar- 
ture. ‘The hamlet was kft to its retirement—and our quiet course of 
| life was unvaried, except by incidents of the humblest character. 
| The soldier’s kind and charitable disposition had long endeared him 
_ to the neighborhood ; and where he went, the prayer ef the poor mam 

followed. With the lawyer, avarice and years kept pace—“ none 
cried, God bless him;” for on a simple community a more detested 
individual neve? was infl'c’ed, than my evil relative, Josiah Rawlings. 

I grew apace ; men called me handsome—and young as I was, 
more than one suitor had told his tale of humble love. But my heart 
_ had never yet been touched; my breast was free from care ; and 
| with me, as yet, sorrow was only known by name. 

My brother had just completed his eighteenth year; and a finer 
| lad was never the pride and envy of a village. He was tall hand- 
some, and athletic. Among the prettiest girls, William was the ob- 
jeet of rustic rivalry ; and in every manly exercise, the men admitted 
him to be their superior. And then he was so good-natured and se 
fearless !—a‘one moment fondling some playful infant in his arms = 
| at another, when the elements were in their wildest uproar, and the 
| sea broke in thunder on the beach, he would be seen launching the 
life-boat threugh a boiling surf, to save some drowning mariner, al- 
though to all but the daring spirits who accompanied him, the ctiort 
_ seemed to be equally perilous and unavailing. 
| Few days passed over without some acquaintance calling at the 
| cottage ; and all were welcome but one—our uccle. The lawyer’s 
| visits were unfrequent. He never came excepting when he was the 
bearerof some eril news, or the retailer of some country scandal.— 
: If an honest villager was struck with poverty, Josiah Rawling nar- 
rated the misfortune, and always imputed what had occurred to some 
misconduct of the sufferer. If calumny breathed upon a woman’s 
| fame, the lawer painted her offending in its blackest colurs, and per~ 
verted facts to give the rumor confirmation. Whenever Josiah en- 
| tered, the peace and quiet of our happy home were broken. On ne 
one point could my father and my uncle agree. While they were 
together, the time was passed in captious argument ; and their part- 
ing was frequently in anger. 

One autumn evening the noise of a passing vehicle brought me te 

the window, and I saw a carriage pull up at the Rose and Crown. 


_ My uncle had been abont to inflict one of his unwelcome visits om 
_ his brother ; but he stopped in the street, peering after the post-chaise, 
_ until he saw the passenger alight and enter the inn. The commonest 
L sree hemnin 2, village om, the: cosas of Masenx... My. father, e Gar | where a stranger was rarely scen, the arrival of one who travelled 


eccurrences never failed to excite his curiosity ; and in a village. 


post, was indeed an event that caused a general sensation. 


‘*T wonder who that chap is who put upat Jobson’s. All I could 
make out was that he was wrapped up in a blue cloak, and wore # 
cap with a gold band and tassel. I wish I knewhis name, and what 
his business is ;? and the lawyer having settled himself upon a chair , 
took hold of the Geneva bottle, and proceeded to compound his puneh. 
® You heard,” he continued, “that the Hotham bank failed yester- 
day ? Smith, the grocer, round the comer, had a hundred in their 
notes. He’s ruined !—serve him right. What business had he to 
take them ?” 


‘“‘ May Heaven comfort him, poor follow !” ejaculated the quarter- 
master. ‘“ More is the pity that misfortune should light upon an 
honest and industrious man, with a young family to support, and 


his wife dying of consumption. From the bottom of my heart F 


pity him.” 

“ That’s a nice business of Patty Meadow’s, too. I always foretold 
what would happen.” , 

« It’s a villanous fabrication !” exclaimed my father, passionately ; 
‘*T don’t believe a syllable of the story.” 

“ All true,” returned the lawyer, “all true. Last Saturday evs 
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ning, George Gripe, my clerk, heard the squire’s voice as he passed 
the garden ; so he clapped his ear close to the fence, and—” 

*¢ { wish to Heaven it had been nailed against the paling,” said the 
soldier : “the sneaking eaver-dropping scoundrel! Were I to catch 
him skulking about my house, I would break every rib in his car. 
case.” 

“* Ay, and render yeurself liable to an action. Gripp would get 
sweeping damages.” 

‘Curse your damages!” returned the qvarter-master. ‘ Every 
body wonders that you employ a ruffian who swears black or white | 
as bidden, and swallows oaths as he would bult poached eggs.” 

“I keephim,” said the lawyer, coolly, ‘‘ because be’s useful.— 
What capital stuff that Hollands is ?_ Does Bill run it ?” 

**Run it? What—smuggle ?”’ 

* Ay, to be sure,” returned my worthy uncle. “I hear he’s the 
boldest boatman on the coast ; and they tell me that he saved the 
shipwrecked Dutchman, when all had given him up as lost.” 

“Itis one thing,” replied the scldier, proudly, ‘* to rescue a drown. 
ing man ;—to rob the revenue, another. My son is no smuggler, 
Josh ; nor ever will be one.” 

“*More fool he, then ; there’s money tobe made that way, and 
nothing to be got by the other, but bruised bones and a drenched 
jacket.” 

‘** Nothing gotten !” exclaimed the honest quarter-master. ‘Is 
the grateful outbreaking of the heart of her to whom my boy’s gal- 
lantry has restored a husband—or the prayer of lisping childhood for 
him who saved a father,—are these nothing ? What is money ac. 
quired by dishonesty, to these ?” 

The lawyer grinned sarcastically. ‘* Tears and gratitude!” he 
repeatec. ‘* Will tears and gratitude pay rent 7—will tears and grati- 
tude pay taxes ? You're a fool, Dick. Iwould rather have a five- 
pound note that the united prayers ofthe parish.” , 

‘TI believe you,” replied the soldier. 

** And so you may,” returned the miser. ‘‘ But for your own folly 

ou might have made a fortune, and be now as wealthy as myself.” 

** Heaven forbid I were, Josh ! if by the same means.” 

“« And wherefere?” inquired the lawyer, with a bitter smile. 

**Why,” seid the soldier, coolly, ‘just because when Death tap- 
ped at the door, I should feel. rather uncomfortable at the visit.” 

“Don’t talk of Death ; I hate tohear him mentioned.” 

* And I speak only of an old acquaintance. Like friends, we 
have often looked each other inthe face. He passed me by ; and 
when he calls in form—” . 

** Pshaw!” said the lawyer, ‘“‘ have done ; I hate prosing over an 
unpleasant subject. Whathas your daring done for you? For one 
guinea you can show, I can count down a score.” 

*“€ Yes,” said the quarter-mastcr, proulay, “ mine are few in number, 
but they are worth yours, twice told.” 

** J should like to hear the reason,” said my uncle. 

++ Tis simple,” returned my father. ‘On every coin I’m owner of, 
I can look full-front and say, ‘Have I not earned you honestly ?’— 
But yours, Josh ; if widows’ sighs and orphans’ tears alloyed the 
meta!, d—n me’’—the quarter-master swore as they formerly swore 
in Flanders,—“ nineteen out of every twenty you possess would be 
declared regular raps, and nailed to the counter.” 

“Pish!” said the lawyer, testily. ‘‘ You have lived a fool, and 
will die a fool.” 

‘* ] have lived,” said the quarter-master, calmly, “ an hOnest man ; 
and ]’Il die a stout one, too. When the order comer, it shall be wil- 
lingly obeyed. Mine, Josh, shall not be a felon’s hardihood, but the 
humble dependency of one who believes that mercy is great, and 
faults will be forgiven. Now, Josh, vere old bare-bones at your el- 
bow” — 

“Confound such nonsense!” cried the lawyer, pushing his un- 
finished glass away, and catching up his hathastily. As he crossed 
the threshold, his murmurings were any thing but prayers; and 
when the door closed, peace seemed to return again, and all of us 
felt that “ something wicked” had departed. 

Next morning, my father went out according to his custom, and he 
was absent longer than usual. When hereturned, it was announced 
that he had formed an acquaintance with the stranger, whose advent 
had not only roused my uncle’s curiosity, but created a general sen- 
gation throughout the hamlet. My father informed us, that his 
young friend was a licutenant in alight dragoon regiment; his name, 
Seymour ; his connexions, noble ; and, more important still, that he, 
the quarter master, had asked him to dinner, and that the invitation 
was freely accepted. 

At the appointed hour the stranger came. His appearance was 
very prepossessing,—his manners those of a man who moved in good 
society ;—and there was, besides, an casiness in his address that 
dispelled my timidity, and placed us on terms of intimacy at once. 
That evening, the foundation of an ill-omened attachment was laid. 
Seymour had established himself in the good opinions of my father 
and myself; and no one was better able te turn a favorable impres- 
sion to advantage. 

Breakfast had scarcel y ended on the morrow, when my uncle 
dropped in. He was dying to be informed of every particular we had 


Se 


learned concerning the stranger ; and, unluckily, our scanty stook 
of information was anything but satisfactory. ) 

“* Why, hang it !” said Josiah Rawlings, “ have you given that 
chap dinner ard drink, and made out nothing in return for the out. 
lay, but that he calls himself Seymour, and says he’s a dragoon? I 
con’t believe either story.” 

.** You don’t ?” 

‘* Not one syllable,” said the Jawyer. 

* And why ?” replied my father. 

“ Because,” responded Josiah, ‘it’s very easy to tell a lie; and 
sometimes, also, Very convenient.” : 

“* Pshaw ! nonsense,” said the quarter-master. 

‘“‘ And wherefore,” pursued the lawyer, ** do you believe the fellow’s 
what he says he is?” 

‘* First because his language and manners are those of a gentle- 
man ; and secondly, because he hasthe air and carriage of a soldier.” 

‘*] could come nearer to the mark,” returned Josiah, with a grin. 

**Could you? Well, then, what do you suppose the stranger is?” 

The lawyer looked suspiciously around him ; and then, 1n a lower- 
ed veice, slowly replied, ** A highwayman.” 

My father burst into a roar of laughter. 

‘** Ay, you may laugh,” observed Josiah, ‘* but I am not far astray, 
for all that. Bless you ! trust nothing to appearances. I have known 
a footpad pass current for a lord ; and, for two reasons, I know I’m 
right about that chap at the Rose and Crown.” 

‘“* And what may these reasons be?” asked the quarter-master. 

First,” replied the lawyer, ‘he has plenty of money; and 
second, he has no marks upon his linen. It’s stolen, you may depend 
upon it, and the initials carefully picked out.” 

* And how the devil can you know any thing regarding either the 
contents of his purse or his baggage ?” 

‘“* Ha, ha! leave me to scent out things. I made George Gripp 
bribe the chambermaid. It cost me two pints of ale and a shilling ; 
but she let the cat out of the bag. They'll try his portmanteau to. 
morrow morning, when he goes to the’ Uliffs. George thinks he has 
a key at home that will fit the lock exactly.” 

My father sprang from his chair. 

- josh,” he exclaimed, ‘-I have always despised, but never hated 
you till now. Isthere no blushupon yourcheek? Look, man, mine 
isburning! By Heaven! I’ll mar your villany. The stranger shall 
know all; and if that caitiff ventures—” 

When the lawyer noticed the unusual warmth of my father, he 
grew pale. “ Softly, softly,” he said, “ you are so weak, Dick. You 
overdose one with that silliness which you call honesty. I was but 
half jesting. Why shouldI bother myself about the fellow? But— 
look to that young lady there !” and with a malignant side-glance at 
my father and myself, he shuffled through the door.way, muttering 
and cursing, as was his wout. 

Whatever the stranger’s secret might have been, it remained at 
that time undiscovered. In person, hereceived his letters at the post- 
office; and as the patent lock with which his portmanteau was secur- 
ed resisted all attempts to open it, at the end of a fortnight, the 
chambermaid might have been a sadder but not a wiser woman. 

Another year came round ; I ripened into womanhood, and early 
promises ef beauty were confirmed. The stranger appeared again, 
but his coming now was not so startling in effect as formerly. For 
six months after his departure, Josiah Rawling had carefully perused 
the “Hue and Cry,” but founa that no highwayman answered the 
description. Now, mercifully abandoning his charge of felony, the 
lawyer opined that the stranger had merely bolted from his creditors. 
He might have also passed the interval in jail ; if so, a change of air 
would be both useful and agreeable. And thus, Josiah, accounted as 
he thought sat:sfactorily for Seymour's re-appearance. 

Our intimacy was renewed. The flattering praise bestowéd upon 
me as a girl, were changed into declarations of passionate attach- 
ment ; and I returned his love. 


It was the eventful period of my life—my brother was absent, and 
the quarter-master occupied generally with friends at home, or in the 
arrangement of some village differences. Hence the intimacy of 
Seymour and myself was unrestricted ; and in a shortftime he obtain. 
ed over my ygung affections a complete ascendancy. And yet our 
course of jové, even from the beginning, did not run sniéoth. Our 
relative positions in suciety were far removed : I, the daughter of an 
humble soldier—he, the younger son of a family old as the Conquest, 
and high and haughty even beyond what their ancient lineage would 
warrant. Could it be expected by me that they would approve of 
their kinsman’s choice, and receive a relative with neither birth nor 
fortune to recommend her, and whose sole possession was a blame- 
less reputation and an honest name ? Seymour himself, undesignedly, 
betrayed a similar uneasiness, hinting that it might be advisdble to 
break the matter by degrees, and cautiously prepare his family for the 
disclosure. ‘To effect this important object, a secret marriage would 
be necessary. His interests must be dear to me as tohimself. It 
was a proof of my confidence in him that circumstances demanded,— 
and one, if given, that would bind him to me for ever. 

‘* What will not woman when she loves ?” Would not a vil 
girl, influenced by a first passion, listen favorably to asuitor’s plead- 
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ing, and consult the heart rather than the judgment ? for me Sey. | 


mour had forsaken rank-and wealth, and perilled the disp'easure of his 
family ; and should I not, in return, sacrifice largely where his inte- 
rests were involved ? Love's sophistry was unswerable. 
timid consent,—we were united in another parish ; and so well had 


} 


I gave a 


arrangements been made to ensure concealment, that, with the ex. — 


ception of one chos:n friend, to all_besides our marriage remained a 
: e 
secret. 


Of this occurrence my father had not the most remote suspicion ; 


and Wiiliam’s absence from home gave us*facilities for frequent | 
meetings that could not otherwise have happened. For a fortnight, | 


Seymour con’inued a nominal lodger at the Rose and Crown, —but 
most of his time was passed in my society. At my father’s table he 
had a constant place, while the honest quarter-master little dreamed 
that in his high born guest he might have claimed a son-in-law. 

The hour of sorrow was at hand. Letters,—most unwelcome 
ones,—were received. My husband seemed heavily depressed ; and 
when urged to tell the cause of his uneasiness, mentioned that he had 
been suddenly recalled to join his regiment, and apprised me that 
the term of his absence was dependent upon some military move- 
ments ; and consequently, that his return must be uncertain. This 
unexpected separation eaused me the first real sorrow I had yet en- 
durey ; and, alas! harbingered too faithfully, the misery and mis- 
fortunes which followed in quick succession. 

Upon the head of my ill-starred parent, it was fated that the phial 
of wrath shou!d be poured ; and, sadder still, the first blow that smote 
him, came from the hand of one who would have laid down life to 
avert an hour of suffering from a father he loved so tenderly. 

My brother returned ; the quarter-master had shaken him by the 
hand,—I pressed him to my heart,—and our cottage once more looked 
what it had ever been—the abiding place of peace and joy. As 
evening closed, William strolled to his favorite haunt, the cliffs ; my 
fater pulled in his easy chair, lighted his pipe, and set led himself in 
humble luxury beside a well-trimmed fire. 

I retired to my room. 


I recalled to memory how brief the period of my wedded happiness 


Mine were indeed ee musings.— — 
e 
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moment sprang into the apartment. 

Iremarked that his manner was hurried, and his face flushed, as if 
from some violent exertion. 

“ What has happened, William ? Speak ; are you ill ? Has there 
been an accident ?” ; 

“ TI fear, Julia,” ke replied, “ that I have committed myself by in- 
termeddling in another’s quarrel. But who could look on while three 
men were assailing one ?” 

“You alarm me, William; ge on.” 

“| was rambling homeward from the cliffs ; I heard three or four 
shots in the direction of the landing place; and suspecting smug- 
glers were at work, I hastened off in another direction, lest any sus- 
picion might attach itself to me. My anxiety to avoid it, however, 
brought on an unfortunate collision. I heard a noise approaching ; 
loud and angry voices, oaths, and blows, and the clashing of cutlas- 
ses succeeded—and hastening on, at a turning of the path I ascer- 
tained the cause. The fight was most unequal, for three persons were 
attacking a solitary man. I joined the weak side, stretched twoo 


| our Opponents on the ground, the third ran off, and for the first time, 


had been, and sighed to think that in the story of ahuman life, bliss — 


and misery should be so intimately blended. But I was young, and 
“ gay hope by fancy fed” whispered that there was happiness in store. 


I rallied my spirits,—wiped every trace of sorrow from my check,— _ 


and, in another hour, was seated Opposite my dear father, and plying 
my needle as demurely as if I had never listened to a light dragoon, 
nor given my hand and heart irrevocably away, and sealed that im. 
protien by a secret ceremony. 

A footstep approached the co tsge,—the latch was lifted,—and the 
slender figure of the lawyer filled the door-way. 

‘“¢ You are not busy, Dick ?” croaked my uncle Josiah. 

“ Only with my pipe,” replied my father. 

“ Then [ll sit down a little, and take a drop of your Geneva.” 

I rose,—handed my unele a chair,—Josiah tuok off his hat and 
seated himself. ‘The lawyer having mixed his grog, I resumed my 
needle.work. Since Seymour had left, never had my heart felt light- 


er than it did that evening ; but froM the moment my dreaded un- | 


I found that the man [ rescued was Frank Brown. He wrung my 
hand ; muttered his hurried thanks; and then bounded like a deer 
across the heath, and vanished :n the Miller’s coppice.” 

I kissed my brother ardently. ‘ Well, Williem, English blood is 
warm—and who could look on und not assist a brave man when as- 
sailed by numbers? Would, however, that it had been some other ; 
Red Frank is such a desperado—a branded man—a felon.” 

‘€ Ay, girl, but was he not the first to jump into the life-boat after 
me when we saved the drowning Dutchman ? I owed him, devil as 
he is, a good turn for his gallantry. For rescuing him I care nothifg ; 
but I fear that blood was spilled already upon the beach. The pistol 
shots, and the desperate has'e with which Red Frank escaped, lead 
me to dread that some previous violence had occurred. Who is be- 
low, Julia ?” 

“ My father and my uncle.” 

“ Hark! Ihear hasty footsteps; slip down Julia, and probably 
you may hear if any accident has happened. I would not alarm my 
father unnecessarily until we know whether the affray was se- 
rious.” 

I obeyed my brother’s wishes, and returned to the parlour. We 
heard men without ; they seemed excited, spoke fast, and hurried 
rapidly along the street. Presently a knock was heard ; I opened 
the door,—it was Gripp, my uncle’s clerk. He had come here to 
seek his master, and one glance at the evil agent of the lawyer, told 
that he was the bearer of heavy news. 

“© Well, George,” said Josiah, eagerly, “* what’s wrong?” The 
lawyer never asked, “* what’s right ?” 

“ Nothing pertickler,” returned my uncle’s satellite; “ only one 


| man is murdered, and half a dozen nearly killed.” 


} 


cle announced himself, a weight seemed pressing on my bosom ; for | 


every time he spoke, like a serpent’s breath, Josiah’s words seemed 
to wither the happiness of all who heard them. 

©] wonder,” caid he, “* where that fellow you were so fond of 
went to?” 

“ What fellow ?” replied the quarter-master, drily. 

“Why, Seymour, as he called himself.” 

“IT can make you happy on that head. 
gone to Give m> another light Julia. 
what they used to be.” 

** But where did Seymour go to ?”” 

“ G>to?”? and the quarter-master gave a puff. 
I suppose.’ 

‘* Whatever news his last letter brought, egad ?” said Josiah, “ it 
regularly upset him. Mrs. Manby told me privately, that he turnea 
pale when he read them; and he must have been confoundedly as- 
tonished, for he left the change out of half-a-crown upon the counter. 
I wonder what it «ill turn out to be? 1 think it will be debt: buat 
George Gripp sticksto his first opinion, andsays he’s sure it will prove 
felony.” 

I could not calmly listen while such villainous imputations were 
thrown out against the man I loved, but roze and left the room, and, 
retiring to my own apartment, I communed with my own sad 
thoughts, and asked myself whether Seymour could be aught but 
what my fancy pictured him One moment’s reflection established 
him firmly in my estimation ; and every iusinuation to his disadvan. 
tage faded from my memory. 


I opened the casement, and looked pensively on the little flowe- 
garden beneath the windo>. How often had I watched impatiently 
where [ stood now, until the trysting hour arrived, and my husband 
came stealing through the shrubbery to whisper in my delighted car 
assurances of endless love! Suddenly a noise among the bush«s 
startled me ; a figure approached and stopped below the window ; it 
was iny brother. Ina low voice he told me to be silent, and next 


Lieutenant S -ymouar has 
Pipes now-a-days, are not 
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“ His reg iment, | 


| 
| 








“« When—where—how ?” asked my uncle. 

“* Why, down at the Tinker’s cove ; a row between smugglers and 
revenue men. Red Frank shot Nat Davis through the heart—and 
he was a!! but taken when a comrade floored two officers, and Frank 
gave leg-bail to the other.” 

“ Ha ! that makes the other an accessory after the fact; he’ll hang, 
that’scertain. Is he known ?” 

George Gripp answered with a wink ; the wink was an affirmative 
one. 

“* What’s his name ? Will he be able te fee counsel, and employa 
solicitor ?”” inquired the lawyer. 

Gripp winked affirmatively. 

“ His name ?” 

“¢ One very like your own,” was the reply. 

My father started——“* Speak fellow, who was the murderer’s com- 
rade ?” 

“ Your con,” returned the bailiff, coldly. 

«“ My son ? William Rawlings ? *tis false, by Heaven!” 

‘‘ You may depend upon it, Dick,” observed my precious uncle, 
‘€ that George Gripp is well-informed.” 

My father drooped his head—I sprang from my chair and folded 
him in my arms. 

‘“*Tis false! my father—believe me, the charge is false.” 

“ [ wish it were,” replied Josiah, in a tone that showed his incre- 
dulity. 

* Gracious Heaven!” murmurred the poor quarter.master ; ‘* and 
is the son I loved so dearly, branded as an accomplice to a murder- 
er? Did my William consort with desperate men, and engage m 
lawless enterprise ?—I won’t—I can’t believe it.’ 

“You may depend upon it,” returned the lawyer’s clerk ; * 2 
have it from the byst authority.” 


My father turned wildly to my unelc—“ Jush ! speak, man ! have 
heart, for once, and say if what that scoundrel says may be cresdit- 
ed. Youshake your ‘head ; well, if the misfortune has occurred, 
what will be its worst consequences ? Can you tell ? even—” "4 

«Tell ?” returned the lawyer ; “ ay, and with as much certainty, 
as if the foreman of the ‘jury delivered a verdict for self and fel- 
lows.’ ” 

“ Out with the worst, man,” gasped my father, 
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“* They'll be hanged, that’s safe,” responded the lawyer, with a 

+decision that forbad all argument. 

“* Hanged! my William hanged! Hanged asa felor, and share 
an outlaw’s fate, with one familiarized to crime, and grown grey in 
iniq vity—Impossible !” 

“*T did not say,” said Josiah coolly, “ that their sentences would 
Se the same. Ned Frank will probably he gibbeted for example—but 
Bill may—” 


The quarter-master buried his head within his heads, and mur- | 


murred, ‘* Myson! my son !” 


“ My father !” responded a voice, and my brother clasped the old 
man to his arms. 


A.m>ment passed in silence. 


*“Ts this foul story true, William ?” said the quarter-master, and in — 


tones which seemed to dread an answer to the inquiry. 

“« False as hell!” was boldly responded, and again the son was 
locked more closely in my father’s arms. 

“¢ The tale is short. Accident brought me to the cliffs ; I witness. 
-ed an unequal conflicti—one man was assailed by three—and I joined 

1 ” 


< Right—by Heaven !” and for the first time my father lif ed his _ 


head proudly. 

 T took the weaker side, and as it would appear, I undesignedly 
rescued a criminal.” 

“ If you can support that statement by evidence, I'll undertake,” 
said the lawyer, “ to get you off with transportation.” 

Off with the devil !” roared my father. 

My brother smiled. Well, uncle, you hold out a pleasant pros. 
pect, andafter [- have travelled at the public expence, I shall feel 
myself bound in gratitude to come back, improved in morals and 


manners, and tell you what I have seen; but after ali there willbe | 


mo necessity to undertake the voyage. When the true history of 
this unfortunate affray is known, it will not be difficult to prove that 
I am blameless, and that I wasneither engaged in unlawful enterpri- 
ses, nor knew aught to the fatal consequences that followed. Fora 
fime, however, I will leave home, not from any fears upon my own 
account, but to avoid the painful duty of being called up n to crimi- 
mate the guilty.” 

To all, my brother’s determination seemed right. My kind-heart- 
ed parent approved the motives, and gave a ready consent. The 
lawyer observed, that it would afford ample time, should it be found 
advisable to buy off the evidence ; while George Gripp proved the 
walue of a friend in need, by volunteering to swear an alibi himself, 
—an offer which elicited a warm eulogium from its virtuous pa- 
froa. 
inhalf-an-hour William came to my room to say farewell. He 
had made up some necessaries in a bundle, which he threw from the 
avindow to a friend, who was waiting for him in the garden. 


“ Julia,” he said, taking me in his arms, and kissing me with ar. 
dent affection ; “ Julia 1 must confide to you what would pain our 


dear father, were it told to him—mine will not be a temporary ab. | 


sence. No tears, Julia, : and listen toa brother who loves you tcn- 
derly as I do. The hand of destiny beckons me en ; for months I 
have been wretched ; while every post bears tidings of some glori- 
ous ded, I, in the pride of youth, am dreaming life away ; my days 
passed idling on the beach, or listening at some cotiage fire-side to 
the gossip of the humble villagers. Tunis evening as I stood upon the 


cliffs I saw a noble frigate close in shore, with her head turned to the 


caast of France. The wind fell, not a ‘rcath ruffled her canvas, 
and as she lay motionless on the sea, I could almost look down upon 
fer decks. Presently a boat was towered, and it pulled directly for 
the cove a league eastward from our landing-place, to obtain fresh 
water at the spring. Before that boat returns I shall have time to 
board the frigate. Hold, Julie, nothing can shake that resolution, 
and, therefore listen to me attentively. When Iam gone, you must 


fe to our father all—for then you will be his only stay, his only com- — 


fort. You must watch his declining years, cheer him when he drocps, 


smile with him when he’s happy—in illness, your task will be to | 


smooth his pillow ; ia death, your hands must close hiseyes. Come, 
Julia, no weeping. If it be fated that I fall, except you and the old 
man, few will weep for me. If 1 return, it will be with ‘ war’s red 


honors on my crest,’ to: gladden my father’s age, and find some one — 


to whom [can safely entrust thy happiness, dear Julia—one, who 


an estimate the value of a woman, whose thoughts are pure and | 


clgudiess as the light of yonder blessed moon.” 

My conscience smote me bitterly as William again pressed me to 
fais breast ; I felt the burning blush of shame steal over my pale 
checks, as my heart whispered how much I had deceived that bro- 
ther, who believed me incapable of artifice or concealment ; and 
though the confession of my offence must be humiliating, I determin. 


ed that it should be made. From him I might only ask for pardon, | 


Gut advice ; and the words were almost upon my lips, when sudden- 
Sy a voice from below was heard in under tones. 

“ William !” said the stranger, ‘‘the signal’s given. See that 
rocket bursting in the air! the boat’s returning to the frigate.” - 

“« Then, there’s not a moment to be lost.” 

“* Stop ! my brother,” I exclaimed ; “ stop, for pity’s sake. Oh! 








| Ihave much, very much to tell you.” 
|  He’caught me warmly to his bosom ; kissed me again and again ; 
_ whispered in my ear : “Look to our father, Julia—and wed not till 
_ [ return, or till you heat Iam no more.” He said, sprang lightly 
| from the window, bounded across the garden hedge, and in another 
| minute, the sounds of receding footsteps died away, and all was night 
and silence. 
From the hour when William departed, sorrow and misfortune 
| seemed to choose our cottage for an abiding place. Letters through 
a private hand came from Seymour ; but, a!as! they brought no conso- 
lation wlth them. The affected indifference of the style, and the in. 
consistency of the statements, gave sad evidence that the writer was 
diseased in mind, or body, or in both. The fatal affray which had un- 
luckily compromised my brother’s character for atime, and occasion- 
ed the necessity for his concealment, was supposed to be sufficient 


cause for my being desponding and depressed ; and my poor fathe:4 


ignorant of impending misery, and unconscious of the trials that 
_ awaited him, vainly endeavored to dispel my melancholy, and remove 
' all fears upon account of William. Ashe had foreto!d himself, his in- 
| nocence was completely established ; and those who were bitterly ex- 
_ asperated against the real offenders, bore honorable testimony to the 

motives that had induced my brother to commit himself ; and while 
they regretted that through his intervention a criminal had escaped, 
they admitted that his conduct had been that of a man, who, under 
, Inistaken views, performs a brave and generous action. No offence 
| was imputed to him now, and wherefore should he stay away longer ? 

But, I knew too well that many a long month must elapse before the 
wanderer would return. 

It was a part of my evening’s occupation to read the newspaper 
io my father ; and a fortnight after William’s departure, I was 
_ engaged in my customary duty. An event had occurred in London 
| to which public attention seemed to have been painfully directed, 
» and thepaper contained a long statement, headed, ** Farther particulars 

of the forgeries and suicide committed by Captain Smith.” The de- 
| tails thus given, stated that the unfortunate individual was the illegi- 
| timate sfispring of a noble lord, whose name was mentioned. That 
| early in life he had obtained a commission in the army,—had moved 
_ in the best circles,—indulged in fashionable follies—and dissipated 
large sums of snoney, with which, from time to time his father had 
supphed him. The easl died suddenly, leaving his natural son totally 
_ unprovided for ; and he was thus thrown upon the world, with incu- 
rable habits ofexpense, and not a guinea to supportthem. His fall 
was consequently rapid. He sold his commission, <scnt its small 
produce ina short time, dropped step by step from the high position 
he once held,—and in fast succession became a gambler, a cheat, a 
forger, and a suicide! His delinquencies were detected. The offi- 
| cers of justice were already at the dvor of a mean lodging in which he 
had concealed himself, when the criminal contrived to get eut of a back 
| window and effect a iemporary escape. But it was only to add critne 
tocrime. His clothes, next morning, were found on the bank of the 
rivernear Wandsworth, and beside them lay an empty phial, which 
dt was ascertaincd had contained a deadly poison and it was conjcc- 
tured that the unfortunate suicide had swallowed the contents before 
he took the fatal plunge. It was, indeed, a melancholy story of 
profligate life: for, it was added, that an impesing persun and 
fascinating address had been turned to a bad account; and that 
| many 2 family had reason to carse the day on which the accomplish- 
ed rove had been introduced to their acquaintance, 

I could not tell wherefore, but as I read this miserable narrative, 
my blood chilled, my lips grew white, and I could searcely reach its 
close. And yet why should it affectme ? Was it not an every-day 
event ? the regular advance of crime—beginning with improvidence, 
and ending in ignomin} and death. But still the stary of the suicide 
seemed t» haunt my memory ; and sleeping or waking, the unknown 
_ criminal constantly was present. 


It was the third evening after. My father had accepted a neigh. 
bour’s invitation; and 1, preferring svlitude to a scene of rustic 
festivity, for which a heavy heart was badly suited, was left alone at 
home. As usual, | was sitting in the window of my own chamber,— 


; that window from which I had watched a lover’s coming, and 


w.tnessed a brother’s departure ; and lost in painful reveries, allowed 
hours to slip unnoticed. The moun had gone down ; the night was 
| unusually dark ; and the stillness was unbroken. 1 heard the dry 

leaves rustle; was it the wind that moved them ? I looked sus. 
piciously abroad ; a humau figure was standing underneath, anda 
voice so hoarse and hollow that I could not recognise its tones, softly 
| pronounced my name. I flung the casement open, and demanded, 
| ** who was there ?” 

«J, Julia ; your lover’ your husband,” and Seymour in another 
minute held me nearly fainting in his arms. 
_ “And was my voice forgotien, Julia?” he murmered, half re- 
| proachfally. ‘Well, I cannot wonder at it, for 1 have been ill, and 
am hoarse as araven. How cold the night is!” 

“Cold! Why, Edward, your hand is burning. Stay, I will bring 
lights, and get you some refreshments.” 

“No, no,” he answered, hastily; ‘‘no lights, love; some curious 
eye might observe them. BatI ain thirsty; I could drink, drink 
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deeply. Bring me some wine, Julia; no supper, love—I cannot eat, 
lam weary, very weary.” 











And was this S:ymour? that hallow voice the same to whose soft, | 


pleadings I had yiglded a young heart, and renounced the sacred 
allegiance which a “father claims and merits? That fevered hand, 
too,—was it the ardent glow which warms the husband when he 
hastens to the home of her he loves? Why this strange fancy for 
darkness and concealment? ‘The coming and the conduct of Sey- 
mour were equally mysterious, and I dreaded to ask my husband the 
cause of this ominous and unexpected return. 


Bat I was not left long in suspense,—Seymeur half drained the 


flask ;—and habits so temperate before, appeared to have undergone | 


a rapid change; for he drank like a man whose shattered nerves re- 
quire some powerful stimulus. 

“Julia,” he said, “you did not expect this visit.” 

“Indeed, I did not.” 

“‘Nor when I left you did I anticipate that my return would be so 
sudden. Circumstances, which for a time must remain unexplained, 
have rendered it imperative that I should claim you, and our marriage 
no longer shall be secret.” 

“Heaven be praised!” I murmured, 

**To-night, Julia, you shal! go with me.” 

“To-night! impossible! My father’s proud. He never would 
consent that his daughter should steal from her heme.” 

“Your father? He shail kuow nothing of it. No, Julia we must 
leave the cottage privately; and, fora brief season, duty to the parent 
must give place to stronger claims of wedied love.” 


‘‘Am I dreaming? Seymour,—what would you have me do?— | 


Desert my father heartlessly, and leave the good old man without 
humbling myself at his feet,and begging the pardon I require,—the 
forgiveness he would grant? Fly from this once happy home !— 
’T would break my father’s heart—I’ll never do it.” 

“Then, Julia, we part forever.” 

“Part for ever! Seymour. DoT hear aright? Is this, indeed, 
your voice ? and do yaw tell her who proved her love at the expense 


of filial duty, that she must either fly from her home like a guilty 


woman, or be deserted by the man who led her into error ?” 
Seymoar perceived the threat of parting had produced a different 
effect to what he had expected, and at once he changed his tone to 
that of entreaty and persuasion; and, with admirable tact, appealed 
to my feelings and mylove. He pleaded that the separation from my 
father would be but brief. I should return united to one whose pos- 
ition in society was far above my own. My parent’s anger would 
be short-lived and his sorrows would be turned into joy. Where a 
woman’s heart is advocate, her mind is easily conviced. I yielied 


a reluctant consent; and before we parted, it was arranged that in | 


two hours I should be ready to accompany him, and quit a happy 
home to follow the fortunes of an unknown lover. I packed some 
clothes, and addressed an exculpatory letter to my father, breaking 
to him as gently as I could, the sad tidings that his daughter had 
deserted him. Many a teardlistered the paper while | wrote. He 


was in bed—possib!y sleeping. I stole softly down to place the bil- | 
let on his tab!e—but he heard the dvor unclose, and inquired “if that | 


were Julia ?” 

“Yes, my father; I come to say, Good night.” 

The old man kissed me tenderly; and with unsual solmnity mut- 
tered as] left the room, “Child of my heart; may God for ever bless 
thee!’ They were the last words I ever him speak. 

What followed may be briefiy told. At the appointed hour Sey. 
mour was waitinz, and unperceived, we quitted the village in a ve. 


hicle he had proeared. We travelled all night; and when morning | 
was breaking, my husband discharged the cart, and we entered an | 


obscure inn to odtain the rest and refreshment which to both were 
wanting. The morning light, feeble at first, grew stonger; and I 
nearly fainted when for the first time I remarked the altered appear- 
ance of my hasband. [is light brown hair, once so sedulously atten- 
ded to, was clipped short, and the very colour changed toraven black- 
ness, and his skin was bronzed like that of a gipsey. Formerly, he 
dressed with simple elegance; but now his clothes were actually 
shabby, and pnt on with the marked indifference of a man who is 
reckless of appearances. He me luggaze with him—the few ar- 
ticles he possessed were tied upim a little bundle. 

I felt assured that some terrible reverse had overtaken him; and 
in this sad hour recollected the evil auguries of my uncle Josiah.— 
But my situation was hopeless. The last rash action was far be- 
yond recall; mustering a desperate resolution, I determined to bow 
to my destiny, and share .the fate of my ill-starred husband. One 
thing I believed, that the worst was known and we had descended 


fortune’s ladder to the lowest step. I was wrong: the extent of my | 


debasement remained still to be disclosed. 


We appeared to wander over the country without any settled ob- 
ject; and provided the route led from the metroplis, my husband 
seemed indifferent whither his footsteps turned. 

A fortnight passed, and we still continued to pursue what appear- 
ed to me would prove a sad and endless pilgrimage. One evening, 
after a fatiguing walk, we found ourselvs settled in a road-side ale- 
house. Both required some rest, and we looked forward to a com- 
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| fortable night, for the house was clean, and our reception had be en 
civil, Alas! we had already experienced Low much an inn’s civil- 
| ity depends upon the appearace of those whe claim admittance! Our 
| resources were reduced to a few pounds; and my soiled dress and 

S:ymour’s care.worn countenance proclaimed our poverty at on ce, 

| —- more than one landlord we had been unceremoniously re- 
jected. 

While supper was being prepared, Seymour stretched himself upon 

a bench beneath a spreading elm which stood before the door, and I 

remained at a window of the rcom to which we had been introduced 

, on our arrival. A newspaper was lying on the table. I took it up. 


| and for a few minutes glanced carelessly across in columns. Suddenly, 
| Iny attention was fearfully awakened, my eyes fascinated to one 
| spot—a scorching fire shot through my brain,—I read the fatal 

paragraph a second time,—fainted,—and dropped upon the floor. 

When I recovered I found myself, in bed ; Seymour was beside me ; 
I looked wildly at him for a moment, and then as if something hor- 
rible had blasted my sight, I buried my bead beneath the coverings : 
Seymour knelt beside the bed, implored me to be calm, swore he 
would conceal nothing, owned he was a scoundrel, a betrayer—his life 
was at my disposal—and the sooner it was forfeited the better. Af- 
ter I had been carried to my room he had searched the paper, and 
read there that fatal paragraph which had disclosed to me the secret? 
of his crime. Merciful Heaven! Smith, the supposed suicide, and 
my husband, were the same ! 

It might have been supposed that now fully conscious of his infa- 
my, I would have deserted him at once and left Seymour to his fate. 
| In seducing me into a private marriage, he had practised a cruel im 


position ; and in persuading me, under false assurances, to quit my 
| father’s house and share his felon fortunes, his conduct had been base 
| and savage beyond all pardon. Yet, some secret yearning of my 
| heart, whispered that he should not be abandoned; and though 

Smith,the branded criminal,was before me, I could not forget how ar- 
dently I had once loved the gay and facinating Seymour. I had 

sacrificed myself to him at the alter; my vow of duty and obedience 
was recorded, and I desperately resolved to share his fate—wretched 
as that fate must be. 
| ‘The remainder of my sad history is but a detail of sorrow and mis- 
| fortune. I dare not dweli upon it—if I did, my brain would madden. 

Before six months elapsed after my evasion fromthe village, news 
reached England that the frigate into whicli William bad entered 2 
volunteer, in the ardor of pursuit, had become embayed upon the 
coast of France, and, attacked at feaiful advantage, she had been 
fought with desperate valour to the last, and had gone down with 
England’s unconquered banner flying at her mast-head, and with the 
greater portion of her gallant crew. In the return of the killed, my 
brother’s name was found. 

Need I tell you that his brave boy’s loss—his daughters’s base de- 
| sertion—were more than the old man could bear? They broke my 
| father’s heart; and afew months since—(she paused, gasped as if 
| something choaked her utterance, and then in a hollow whisper, ad- 





| ded)—I died! Who was his murderess ? 

I must end these sickening disclosures. For a year my outenst 
husband and myself wandered over the country, under the assumed 
| name cf Montague. We joined a company of strollers, and in our 

erratic course of life we crossed the sea. No criminel,I sincerely 

believe, felt deeper contrition for his manitold offendings than my 

felon hushand. The sting of remorse struck him to the heart; he 
| pined away; and cold, and wet, and hunger, completed what mental 
| suffering had begun. He fell into a rapid consumption—aad it was 
quite evident to me that he was hurrying to the only haven of repose 
reserved for him—the grave. 

He died; but death tu the outcast was a boon. Faithful to the 
last, [remained until his parting sigh escaped. These hands closed 
his eyes; and I saw him interred as a pauper in the most neglected 
corner of an obscure churchyard. Had he no mourner? Yes; he 
hai one. I forgot his crimes, and all the misery he had wrought me ; 
and the oveast’s deserted grave was sprinkled with the tears of the 
woman he had betrayed. 


Tne fosterer was deeply aifected. He pressed the poor mourner’s 
hand, and strove to cheer and comfort her. 

“Julia!’ he said, “What do you intendtodo? Where do you 
purpose going? May I protect you ?” 

She raised her eyes, and gave hime look of gratitude, but shook 
| her head. 

“ Are you returning home, Julia ?” 

“Lam indeed about to seek a home,” she replied, witha long deep 
sigh. It must be sought beside my father’s grave; and that onee 
| found, I'll die there! Hush! footsteps are approaching; and now te 
| resume a Weary journey, and—a last one!” ; 
| She rose, went to the little basin, and dipping her hands in the 
cooling water, bathed her burning temples, and washed away ibe 
| waces of her tears. Mare Antony in silence lifted the bundle, and 

the youthful travellers once more gained the high road, when two 

persons, wa} faring like themselves, approached them. . 

(To be continued. ) 
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MY LITTLE HUSBAND. 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 





Yes, to my sorrow be it spoken, I had a little husband! It was no 


fault of mine: indeed, I find it rather difficult to say how the match came | 


about. It was settled among the higher powers, as if I had been a prin- 
cess of the blood royal, and my little husband the autocrat prospective of 
all the Russias. “ The state of my affections was not even questioned, 
and altogether, it was a crucl business—a family compact between the 
little cottage behind the chestnut tree on “ Pine Island, and the red 
house over the old wooden bridge, just at the curve of the highway, 
where it cut through the sand bank.” As the person in the play says, 
“T took my interesting spouse for better or for worse,”’ and I tound bim 
a great deal worse than I tovk him for. If ever there was a perfect ju- 
veline blue beard in a modified way, it certainly was my little husband. 
T was a happy child; how could it be otherwise? Pine woods had 
ite shady nooks and glades, where I could roam at will, like a young 
bird or a half-tamed fawn. All the day long I was abroad in the warm, 
bright air, now on the river’s brink, watching the waters as they swept 
solemnly beneath the old wooden bridge—now climbing the rocks that 
overhung the waterfall where it plunged through a curve in the valley, 
like a battalion of white war horses with their manes streaming in the 
breeze, and again sitting beneath the dertse pines, filied with sweet, 
dreamy fancies, changeful as the leaves that stirred softly above my head. 
I loved to be alone, with no dread of a school bell, no vision of over-and- 


_@ver seams to frighten me from my play! Alas, that I should ever have 


been persuaded to accept of my little nusband ! 

Gentle reader, can you tell me how many times I have teased you with 
a description of the pine grove which occupied the flat grounds in front 
of our cottage? I dare not attempt the estimate, for this moment I am 


about to trespass again; the south wind seems touching my forehead, as | 


it ruffled amid the dense foliage of that magnificent grove. Every time 
i think of it, a thousand new objects crowd to my memory. Little grassy 
holiows, where the ground birds built their nests. Knolls covered with 


tender young wintergreen-patches of variegated moss and plots of grass, | 


nurtured by the sunshine, and sloping away to the river; all these fami 
liar objects arise in my mind, distinct and beaatifyl as if 1 had seen it 
but yesterday. 

Almost in the certre of the pine grove, was a white-wood or tulip tree, 
ane of the most magnificent things you ever beheld. Its broad leaves, 
pointed, and deeply green, formed a rich contrast to the spear-like foliage 
of the pines, and wien the great golden blossoms opened their chalices 
to the sunshine, you might have mistaken them for a flock of bright- 
winged birds that had settled to rest in its branches. Close by this tree 
was the trunk of an immense oak that had doubtless been splintered by 
lightning years before—many years it must have been, for it was then 


but a decayed shell, pe:fectly hollow about the roots, with an opening on | 


ane side, like a gothic door sunk into the foundation of an ancient turret. 


A variety of rich mosses crept over the surface, spread around the open- | 
ing, and half lined the chamber within. Time had converted what bad | 


ence been a giant tree, into one of the snuggest little rustic temples ever 


‘inhabited by a troop of fairies. It stood on a pretty mound formed by | 


its own gnarled roots, a carpet of forest sward spread from it down tu 
the hollows and thickets of the grove, delicate bearberry vines were every 
where tangled with the grass, their scarlet fruit glowing profusely out, as 


if the fairies had been frightened from their temple, and scattered atrea- | 


sure of rubies in the hurry of a retreat. Altogether, it was one of the 
coolest and most lovely spots my eyes ever dwelt upon. In such green 


places, even a careless child might become a worshipper of solitude, and | 
grow dreamy with soft fancies. My visions, however, took a tinge of | 


utilitarianism, for scarcely hadvl discovered the tulip tree and its mossy 


appendages, when its capacities for a play house took possession of my | 


mind. For three days I was diligently occupied in clearing away the 


dead leaves and sticks that had accumulated around it. On the foarth | 
morning, one might believe the fairies had domesticated themselves in | 
their old haunts aguin; a whole bevy of dol's had taken possession of the | 
hollow tree. A bedstead, ten inches by eight, covered with a quilt of | 
tiny patchwork, fit for any fairy that ever haunted a wood, occupied a | 


mossy angle. Several miniature chairs, constructed from pine splinters, 
stood primly around, and a little table, which I had deluded the carpen- 
ter on School Hill into making for me, occupied a place near the open- 
img. On this table, the pride of my household goods was placed—a set 
af pewter tea cups and saucers, cast about the size of a respectable acorn, 
with tea pot and sugar bowl to maich, while underneath were arranged 
a very bright gridiron, rather more than an inch square, a tea kettle with 
the spout broken off, and a long handled frying pan, about the size of a 


two shilling piece, with two pewter fishes lying in the bottom, ready to | 


be cooked at the shortest notice. Never was there a play house so per- 


. fect in its arrangement, never so busy and important a personage as my- 


self, while it was in progress, but 

“The melancholy days have come,” 
and L must tell you of My Little Husband. Sometimes it happens even 
among older persons, that the world decides their union, and they sub- 
anit unresistingly to the current of publie opinion, exactly as I did when 
«er respective families and all the neighbors agreed in pronouncing me 
Dyan Hay’s little wife. Be this as it may, Dan was no common match. 





ONA THAN. 





All the little girls in school looked up to him as a sort of superior per 
son. He was a genius—the seventh son of a seventh son—a prodigy by 
birthright, and a doctor by*proclamation. His touch was a perfect anti- 
dote to the king’s evil, and warts vanished from the slightest pressure of 
| his band with a rapidity which was astonishing to behold. Besides all 
this array of science, Dan had a talent for mechanics. His willow whis- 
| tles were in great demand among all the larger boys of the neighbor- 
hood, and in whittling, there was not his match in the state. He had 
a way of climbing trees, stealing bird's eggs, and searching out rabbit 
holes, unequalled by any lad in the neighborhood; besides all these 
qualifications, his mind was decidedly philosophical ; nobody ever caught 
Dan without a reason for any thing he did or wished todo. There was 
an aristocratic old Revolutionary officer in the town, who occasionally 
patronized him in the way of change. One day the general offered Daa 
his choice between a two shilling and a single penny. Dan took the 
penny, shrewdly observing that he wasn’t to be pat off with that white 
money; he wanted something to pitch with, which answer constrains 
| me to acknowledge that my little husband did occasionally indulge in 
| that aristocrat species of gambling called “ pitching coppers.”’ All 
great characters have their failings. ‘This was my little husband's. I 
will not attempt to defend it even by illustrious examples, but 1 must say 
that he seldom lost his penny by an awkward throw. 
On the morning after my playheuse was perfectly arranged, I was 
standing in the door with my apron full of calieoes, picture books, and 
gingerbread, when aome one called out from a distance, that I must wait 
for my little husband. I loooked up; there was Dan, following his mo- 
ther across the bridge, with a hand in each pocket, a very tight little 
roundabout buttoned close to him, and a square linen collar turned stiffly 
| back from his neck; he had no stockings on, and his very small sharp 
| features were surmounted by a buff cap of red and blue cloth, which 
| stood up from his head like a highly ornamented candle -extinguisher.— 
| As he came stalking over the bridge, arrayed afier this fashion—with 
| reverence let it be spoken—my little husband matvelloasly resembled the 
very small model of a church steeple, walking out to take the air. 
| Well, after retreating to a safe corner where I stood eyeing my little 
husband over the right shoulder,-I doubt not in a very discouraging 
manner, as he loitered by the fence blowing a new tin. whistle with all 
his might. I took the opportunity, when no one was observing us, to 
| glide through the door, made a circuit round the rose bushes, and darted 
through the gate just as Dan was executing one of his most difficult 
flourishes. Of course I paused long enough to say that he shouldn't fol- 
low me, that I didn’t want any one to play with, and—and—— My 
litle busband gave me a look from the corner of his eye, blew a long 
expressive note on his whistle, and dropping a hand carelessly to each 
pecket, ran along by my side as if he had been a favorite dog thatad had 
been patting on the head for a month. Of course I ran as fast as pos- 
sible to avoid him, and so earnest was the desire to be left to myself, 
that once when he stopped by a gnarled old apple tree that grew by the 
river, | went back to be certain that he was quite gone. He was fling- 
ing stones at a bit of drift wood in the water, which he had mistaken 
for a musk-rat. But the moment he saw me, another long, low note is- 
sued from his whistle, and he was at my side again. 


We found the tulip tree in its full glory, the great golden blossoms 
| dripping with dew, and the ground underneath lying green and bright as 
a pavement of splintered emeralds. I must do my little husband the 
| justice to say that he labored admirably and seemed fully to appreciate 

the beauty of my little dominion. Certainly he did climb the tulip tree 
| and shake a storm of dew over my head from its branches, but in re- 
turn he brought down some of the brightest flowers; and while I fash- 
ioned them iuto bonnets for my doll, he went off to a neighboring thicket 
for a quantity of young thorns and riband grass to be used for trimmings. 
| In truth his conduct was so entirely unexceptionable that in the confi- 





| dence of my own heart I took him to visit a ground bird's nest with four 
speckled eggs in it, and gave sundry hints regarding the existence of 
three young squirrels whose domicil might be revealed at some future 
time. 
| The second day, my little husband I am sorry to say, became very 
| slightly dogmatical. It was a long time befere be would consent to climb 
| for blossoms, and after they were procured he insisted that they should 
all be made into soldiers’ caps. To this end he volunteered a journey 
into a neighboring field and came back laden with a quantity of fine 
| wheat ears, which were used for feathers, while a sweet-fern bur was 
stuck jauntily oa each for a cockadea When the caps were finished, a 
new idea took possession of his head} he became suddenly disgusted 
with the sex of my dolls, he couldn’t see what on earth I wanted with so 
many girl dolls; for bis part he wouldn’t give a copper for them, and if 
I didn’t look out they might be flung into the river or tossed up among 
the pines so high that they could never be got down again. 1 went 
home that night with terrible forebodings, awl wishing from the bottom 
| of my heart that I had never been deluded into accepting a little hus- 
band. 

Early the next morning, I stole away to the pine woods, hoping to es- 
cape the society of Master Dan, but scarcely was | seated among my 
household goods by the hollow oak, when he made his appearance in a 
high state of excitement that made me tremble. If ever a tempest low- 
eed on the face of a young tyrant, it darkened that morning beneath the 
buff cap of my little husband. 

He approached me with an air of an exasperated Turk, with his head 
full of sacks and bow-strings. You should have seen with what ineffable 
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disdain he turned up his thin nose at the sight of my feminine play- 
things, and how pompously he drew forth a broken pointed knife and 
commenced whittling a pine shingle, as if to impress me with the supe- 
riority of his pursuits. But unfortunately, I could only understand that 
the splinters which flew from his knife were littering the moss which had 
cost me so much trouble to clear from like encumbrances. So like a 
thrifty housewife I asked him to desist. My little husband closed his 
knife, and pocketed it with such a look, arcse very deliberately, and 
kicked my table with an impetus which sent my tea things flying about 
the turf in all directions, snatched my largest doll and tossed it among 
the highest boughs of a thorn bush, and crushing a couple of tiny chairs 
beneath his foot, stood like another Alexander seeking for new objects to 
destroy. Now there may be ladies who remain mistress of themselves, 
“ though China fall,” but to see one’s china kicked about by a litthke—or 
great—husband is quite another affair. Now the very placid and lady- 
like way in which | received this manifestation of authority in my little 
husband, was by a spring at his variegated cap, which I sent whirling 
afte. my doll with exquisite precision. It caught on the very topmost 
bough of the thorn, where it hung dangling by the tassel in a way that 
would have been exceedingly gratifying to my feelings had my little hus- 
band’s head remained within it. As it was, the retaliation seemed so 
perfect, that I clapped my hands and laughed with the most desperate 
glee imaginable. But I caught a glance of my little husband in the 
midst of this triumph and was dumb again. How he stood regaiding 
me from a corner of his eye and slowly drawing his mouth into the 
smallest possible circle as if he had made up his mind to whistle a tune 
or so before he allowed any thing like resentment to disturb the tran- 
quility of his mind. When he had looked me into a state of much quiet- 
ude, he very coolly drew forth his knife, once more pressed the back 
against his knee and opened it, all the time keeping that side-long glance 
on my poor face. I cast a rueful look on a penny blue-beard which lay 
on the turf half buried in a heap of calicees, and began to tremble, the 
more that there was no sister Fatima to send up into one of the pines on 
the look out for a rescue. I looked triumphantly at the cap dangling in 
the air, and witha desperate effort tried to get up another laugh. Itex- 
pired in my throat for there was my liege lord coolly wiping that square 
pointed knife onthe cuff of his jacket and all'the time his side-long glance 
was upon me. Slowly withdrawing hia eyes from my face, the young 
gentleman turned away in portentous silence and moved toward.the 
stump of a yellow birch which stood in a hollow near by. A thicket of 
thrifty young sprouts had sprung up around it, and after a nice examina- 
tion Dan quietly cut one of the finest and proceeded to smooth off the 
end with his knife, in a most systematic and workman-like manner. 

I had no idea of letting my little husband dream that I was frightened 
half out of my wits, so crouching down in the moss I tried to convince 
him and myself that I was diligently searching for my lost tea cups, and 


only taking a peep at him from under my arm quite from a feeling of ami- 
able curiosity 


With most quiet and gentlemanly deliberation, he pruned the sprout, 
cut away all the fresh green leaves except a little ornamental tuft at the 
tip; then flourishing it gracefully in the air with a sort of ferocious gal- 
lantry he moved toward me as if he were about to indulge in one of the 
most pleasant recreations imaginable. On this point my little husband 
and I happened to disagree, a strong disinclination to partake in his 
amusement took possession of me, and casting a deplorable lock into the 
depths of the wood, I sprung away. I might as well have attempted to 
outrun a full bred greyhound as my little husband. Scarcely had I 
cleared the shadow flung by the tulip tree, when a sharp biow 
fell upon my shoulder. A tuft of leaves flew across my face arid 
lodged some five yards off—another and another blow ’till my arms and 
neck tingled with anguish and pain. I stamped my foot into the turf, 
shrieked and struggied ‘till my strength gave way. I threatened to run 

“away to tell my parents, never to speak tv him again, nay, to have him 
tried and hanged, all of which my young gentleman returned with a 
more diligent application of his birch, never once relaxing in his exer- 
tions till [ flung myself upon the turf screaming with all my might for 
somebody to come and kill my little husband. He stopped them, for the 
birch had become useless. ‘‘ Now look here,” he said, examining the 
splintered sapling, ‘‘ now if you don’t just stop that screaming, I'll get a 
new whip and give you alittle more of it.” 


After my little husband had fully satisfied himself that I was subdued 
to a proper state of subjection, he sent me down to the river with orders 
to bring back an apron full of pebble-stones. I obeyed his orders meek- 
ly and with tears in my eyes.. Dan soon pelted his cap dowa from the 
thorn with the stones I had brought him, and I was beginning to hope 
that my doll might be rescued in like manner, when he called my atten- 
tion to the dexterous way in which he hurled a stone ina very exulting 
and confidential manner, as if we had been particularly sociable during 
the last hour. Before | could speak, the stone shot from his fingers, and 
my poor doll was sent whirling in the air. I caught one glimpse of its 
waxen face and soft curls as they flashed through the boughs of a neigh- 
boring hemlock, while the decapitated body fell at my feet a heap of 
torn gauze and soiled leather, melancholy to contemplate. The shattered 
birch sprout was still in my companion’s hand, so prudently choking back 
the sobs that almost rushed to my lips, I gathered up the fragments of my 
poor favorite, folded them in my pictured handkerchief, and went back 
to the playhouse as melancholy and forlorn as possible. Now if Danex- 
pected that this system of domestic goverument would make me a plea- 
sant and cheerful companion, [ am very much afraid that he found him- 


a 
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self slightly mistaken. It is true I could not give back blow for blow, 
but I could peut. So for two full hours I sat amid the ruins of my play- 
house, sullen and in tears. My young gentleman was all the time seek- 
ing his solitary enjoyments in the neighborhood, now and then he would 
approach me as if by accident, but was each time received with a manner 
so repulsive that even his courage failed, and he shrunk away into the 
depths of the wood again. At length he found it rather lonely amuse- 
ment, so gliding softly along the turf once more, he décapitated a fine 
mushroom that grew near me, with the air of a young hostler, and inqui- 
red quite as a matter of course, if 1 intended to sit still and make be- 
lieve cry all day. 

Now, an absolute, downright whipping is an infliction which deserves 
something more thana half apology. I looked unutterable things at my 
little husband but said nothing. . 

“Come, now, what’s the use,” said Dan, in the most insinuating map- 
ner, “ what if I did whip you a little, there wasn’t much harm in it.— 
Come, now, stop pouting, that’s a nice girl—wipe your face—don’t hunch 
up your shoulders so, and I'll take you down to Old Nick’s chair, and let 
you see the water as it tumbles over the rocks.” 


Instead of wiping my face, and sinking the offensive shoulders, I am 


afraid there was a slight increase of petulance on my part. 

* Well,” said Dan, in a tone of quiet philosophy, ‘‘if you will keep on 
pouting, who cares? I can go and break up the ground-bird’s nest, that’s 
one comfort.” 

“Oh, Dan, Dan, come back; 1 wasn’t pouting! I don't mind being 
whipped a little, in the least, but don’t rob the peor birds,” I exclaimed, 
starting up terrified by his threat, for the thoughts of my little favorites 
moaning and desolate, quite overcame me. 

Dan came back, very deliberately, as if it were quite a matter of indif- 
we to him, whether he robbed the nest, or went to “old Nick’s 
chair.” 

“ Well, come along, now that you begin to act like folks,” he said, 
tearing off a portion of the tender bark from the shattered birch sprout. 
“ Come ;” and giving me a portion of bark with the air of a grand Turk, 
he led the way to old Nick’s chair, quietly crounching his store of bark, 
as if nothing had happened to disturb us for a twelvemonth. 


A ledge of rocks shot half way across the falls, and except at the pe- 
riodical floods, lay a solid causeway of granite, broken and glittering, 
bright and dry in the sunshine. The stream swept idly around this rocky 
barrier to its ordinary channel, whea it plunged in a roaring mass over the 
lowest shelf of the ledge, and spread itself a sheet ef foam along the 
shore of the whole rocky wall below. ‘‘ Old Nick’schair” was a natural 
excavation sunk into the face of the precipice. At high floods, the body 
of water shot from the precipice, and curved over the seat like an arch of 
glitteringamber. At low water, Goliah of Gath might have taken a com- 
fortable nap in it, if he did net object to a slight, and, in warm weather, 
rather refreshing spray that arose continually from the fall—that is, if the 
giant could make it perfectly convenient to descend to his seat over the 
back, which was scooped in the rock some twenty feet down from the top 
of the ledge, and was perpendicular enough to terrify any one except the 
reputed owner and my little husband. 

{ had haunted that ledge many a summer day, and delighted to watch 


| the fish float idly ia the shallow water, where it slept scarcely disturbed 


| by a ripple along the upper skirt of the rock. 


| 


' 


| 





I had plucked crimson 
wild flowers from the cliffs where they grew, and was familiar with each 
shadowy angle or rocky shelf on the causeway, but to look over the ledge, 
teclamber dewn the back of “old Nick’s chair,’ the idea never entered 
my head, ‘til! it was introduced by that little husband. 

Putnam, with all his genius for descending steep places, was no match 
for Dan; he could climb like a squirrel, and playin the water like a sea 
fowl. When he swung himself over the precipice, and glided down the 
back of old Nick’s chair, calling on me to follow, I creuched on the 
brink, terrified by the flood that foamed and flashed beneath me, and bu- 
rying my face in my hands, expected each momen: to hear my little hus- 
band plunge headlong into the deep. I had made myself certain that 
this melancholy catastrophe must have taken place, when lo, the tassel 
of his variegated cap rose slowly above the edge of the rock. He leaped 
to my side, and the next instant I was desperately clinging to the jagged 
back of “ old Nick’s chair,” and descending, I scarce knew how, after 
my bold companion. 

it was a splendid view The water foamed and boiled and leaped at 
our feet, throwing up a shower of spray into the bright sunshine, ‘till the 
air seemed woven with rainbows. The drops fell cool and bright around 
our feet, and by bending slightly to the left, we could almost look under 
a glittering arch formed by the river, where it took its downward plunge. 
The old bridge, the chestnut and our cottage, might be seen reposing 
quietly in the distance, softened into new beauty by the mist through 
which we gazed. It was almost impossible to be timid, when surrounded 
with objects so full of the lovely and sublime, and there was excitement 
in the roar and brightness, and beauty in every thing. It were impossi- 
ble to say how long we remained in this perileus situation, but it was 
near sunset when Dan called upcn me to ascend the chair again. I 
looked fearfully up. There was some twenty feet of rock, rough and 
perpendicular, which I was called upon to climb, and above that I could 
see nothing but the clear blue sky. While I stood giddy and trembling 
at the attempt, my little husband clambered up like a cat, and flinging 
himself on the rock, looked exultingly down upon me and my fears. It 
was in vain that I entreated him to come down and help me—that I pro- 
tested and explained hew impossible it was that I should climb so high, 
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he only laughed, and telling me not to make a girl of myself, but to come 
ap like a man, took out his knife, and began whittling a piece of drift 
wood, as if he had no objection to my remaining in old Nick’s chair all 
night, if I preferred the premises to a station by his side. 


What a paralyzing cowardly word is that impossible. Since the day | 


when I closed my eyes with a kind of shuddering desperation, and crept 
like a wild animal up the back of old Nick's chair, I have never admitted 
its necessity in “¥ language. It is notrifling achievement, that of learn- 
ing to climb with 

ous lesson, it was a useful one. ; 

“‘T say,” said Dan, laying his hand on my shoulder, as I was passing 
through the door yard gate that evening, ‘I say; if you tell about that 
whipping, I'll just wait at the end of the bridge ‘till your father comes 
home, and let him know that his little girl has been climbing down into 
old Nick’s chair, and that iftit hadn’t been for me, the fishes at the foot of 
the fall might have been nibbling at her by this time.’’ I was very care- 
ful not to mention the whipping. 

I was aroused the next morning by a tumult upon the old bridge.— 
Poor Mrs. Hays was there, wringing her hands with the most frantic 
grief, and bewailing the loss of her son and my little husband. The 
whole neighborhood had been aroused. Men and women were running 
down the sand bank read, and from Fall’s Hill, all in a state of terror 
and excitement. Two or three old men were eagerly consulting under 
the chestnut on the possibility of dragging the river so near the falls. A 
cluster of women ran to and fro on the bridge, beseeching the bereaved 
mother to be comforted, and asserting it as impossible that the seventh 
son of aseventh son could be drowned. One of the old gentlemen un- 
der the tree also expressed his doubts, and muttered over an old proverb, 
the burthen of which went to prove that my little husband was likely to 
leave the world after a more exalted fashion than drowning. For my- 


self, I do not say it in a boasting or pharisaical spirit, but I felt it my | 


duty to be resigned under the affecting dispensation. 


All at once a piercing shriek arose from the group of women on the | 


bridge. Mrs. Hays rushed to the railing, and, clinging there, bent her 
pale face intently upon the river, some dark object was circling with the 
water as it curled round one of the heavy supporters of the bridge, it was 
taken by the current, and floated slowly downward. It was my little 
husband's cap. When the pour mother became certain of this, she ut- 
tered no sound, but her white face fell forward on the railing, and but for 
a slight convulsien that now and then passed through her form, she might 
have been without feeling. The friends gathered round her, silent and 
in tears, but with their pale faces bent upon the river, where all expected 
to see the lost boy arising to the surface. On hearing the cry of agony 
wrung from the mother at the sight of her son’s cap, the old men left 
the chestnut and rushed down the bank ‘till they stood underneath the 
bridge. They looked anxiously up and down the stream, bent forward 
and peered among the posts of dark and sodden timber around which 
the waters curled and rippled with unceasing monotony. One bent al- 


most to the water’s edge and gazed upwards amid the dusky massive | 


beams that bound and girded the old bridge tegether. He spoke a few 
words and pointed with his finger; the others bent down and gazed up- 
wards as he had done. Now they all stood upright, flung up their hats 
and shouted that the boy was found. Again that agonizing cry broke 


from the unhappy mother—she thought it was the corpse ef her boy the | 


men had seen. 

- “Found—found ! and alive!’ shouted the men once more. There 
was no sountl then—the mother sunk with a choking sob upon the rough 
planking of the bridge, and lay there trembling and helpless, but weep- 
ing like a child. Two or three friends gathered around her, and the 
rest hurried down to where the old men were standing. 


There was my little husband, perched upon a cross-beam of the | 
bridge, half way between the planking and the water, fishing with ex- | 
traordinary perseverance and tranquillity. In crossing the bridge, a | 
loose plank had tilted and but for the cross-beam which received the per- | 


son of my little husband, he had been precipitated into the river where it 


was from ten to twenty feetin depth. But even in this peril Dan forgot | 


nothing of that dignity and presence of mind befitting the seventh son of 
aseventh son. Instead of whimpering over his ill-fortune as less expe- 
rienced gentlemen of eight years might have done, he toek a pin from 
the lappelle of his roundabout, bent it into a fish-hook, and, attaching it 
to a piece of twine which was in one of his numerous pockets, he drop- 
- it into the water, muttering rather discontentedly about the want of 


it ; but all things considered making himself at home and quite com- | 
fortable. The shouts and noise upon the bridge, as might be expected, | 
slightly discomposed the young angler, and when the unlucy plank was | 
removed, and a crowd of eager faces looked down upon him, he lifted | 


his face for one moment, and called out rather impatiently : 
“Do deep still there, here’s a shiner just beginning to nibble.” 


They took my little husband from his perilous seat, though he pro- 
tested against being removed ‘1ill his pin-hook had achieved a fish of 
some kind. When they led him to his mother, he struggled manfully 
against her embraces. Said he hated to be kissed by the women, and 


insisted upon knowing what she was crying about, and why she sat there | 
with her cap untied, and her face looking white asa sheet. After the 


crowd had dispersed, Dan came to me where I was sitting quite dejected 
and forlorn. He informed me confidentially that all the old men and 
women in the world were making fools of themselves, and that he intend- 
ed to fall through the bridge into the water and sink three times, some 
day, just to spite them all. My heart beat more cheerfully as this an- 


ut help; and if my little husband taught me a danger- | 
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nouncement was made, and I ventured to insinuate in the most affection ~ 
ate manner that a determination so magnanimous ought not to be de- 
layed beyond the first convenient opportunity. 

My little husband forgot his resolution, and, alas, at length he forgot 
me also. A little girl on School Hill was my successor ; a pretty crea- 
ture, with black eyes, and cheeks that dimpled whenever she was spoken 
to. Dan deserted me in the cherry season; our trees did not bear that 
summer, but Mrs. Kinney, my rival's mother, had seven trees all in full 
fruit. 

It is many a long year since I Rave seen my little husband, but I have 
| a presentiment that we shall meet again. ‘‘ Coming events cast their 
| shadows before,” and I have made an engagement to walk over the city, 
| prison, to visit the penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island, and it is possible 

that our party may explore as far as Sing Sing. 








From a late English Work. 


FORBIDDING THE BANNS. 


Sir Francis Drake, like most of his tribe, was very much attached to 
his Lady Duck, and, like Alonzo the Brave, though with more generosity, 
previous to his departure on one of his circumnavigating expeditions, 
they held a consultation together with respect to the future. Whether 
they “conversed as they sat on the greeen,” or were, as Duck and 

“Drake should be, upon the water, are statistical points upon which I 
| am not able to decide. Certain it is,—at least so says the story,—that 
| 





they did talk the matter over, and it was final!y arranged between them, 
that, if he did not return within seven years, and nothing was heard of 
him to show the probability of his existence, his lady was to conclude 
that he was deaa, and be free to accept any other offer that might be 
made to her. 

The time rolled heavily on,--year after year passed away,—and no 
| intelligence arrived of her absent husband. any suitors presented 
themselves, for she was handsome and rich; and they would fain have 
| persuaded her that Drake had either got his neck twisted by the Span- 
| iards or else had perished in his presumption of supposing that the earth 
| was round; for in those days the clergy denounced such an idea a rank 
blasphemy. The globe we inhabit was then pronounced to be flat; and, 
as persons had actually declared that they had sailed round it, the /earn- 
ed conjectured there was a terrible gulf forming a passage from one side 
of the world to the other, and rushing through this with the impetuous 
current was called ‘“ shoéting the gulf.” Now this shooting the gulf 
was no schoolboy undertaking: it was said to be hazardous in the ex- 
treme; and, therefore, though Drake might have escaped the shot or 
screw of the Spaniards, yet, if he shot the gulf, the odds were that he 
| had perished. Everybody that had studied at all must remember some- 
thing about the Copernican System,—which I have reason to believe led 
to the coppering of ships’ bottoms,—and that the celebrated Galileo 
| (from whom ships’ gallies take their name) was persecuted by the Car- 
| dinals for asserting that the earth moved: nay, more,—he was conducted 
| in a penitential dress before the Judges of the Holy Inquisition, (my 
| eyes! but I have seen some of those fellows in Spain!) to receive judg- 
| ment for holding opinions that were heretical by this conclave of wise- 
_ acres. He was sentenced to go down upon his knees, and publicly re- 
| nounce and abjure all he had advanced in support of his scientific know- 
| ledge, to which his whole existence had been consecrated to form and 
| strengthen. The following day the venerable old man knelt before the 
| fat-headed Cardinals, and, to save his life, recanted. On rising, how- 
| ever, from his knees, he looked earnestly at one of his friends, and whis- 
_ pered, “ E pur si muove,”—which, translated into English, is, “ It does 


| 


| meve, though,” meaning the Earth. 
Oh! the world in those days was a comical affair,—round like a plat- 
| ter, flatas a pancake. It has got blowed out since, for now it resembles — 
, an orange; but whether it is solid right through, or, as the Frenchman 
| avowed, has another planet revolving inside of it, perhaps the bench of 
| Bishops may render some information ; but, as far as I am concerned, I 

must acknowledge myself profoundly ignorant. The suitors of Madam 
| Drake, one and all, decided that whether the world was round or square, 
| her husband must have been a great flat himself, to have troubled his 
| head about it, especially when they began to reflect on his ‘ shooting the 
| gulf ;”’ and earnestly did they endeavor, by all the quackery in their 
| power, to make the lady believe that either the Drake or the gulf was 
| shot, and she had become a widow. 
It is true, that this “ shooting the gulf,” like ‘shooting the cat,’’ oc- 
| easioned a sickly sensation in the bosom of the faithful wife. She loved 
_ her husband most devotedly ; but, then, to remain through the residue of 
| her life a forlorn widow, would be shooting the gulf with a vengeance.— 

However, she clung to hope; and, as her husband had convinced her by 

his learning and eloquence, as well as by his instruments, that the Earth 
_ was globular, she very naturally thought of the numerous difficulties and 
| delays he would have to encounter, and, perhaps, when on the other 
| side—antipodes they call it—might tumble off altogether. But still 
she resolutely. resolved to wait the expiration of the assigned period 
_ before she entered upon any fresh engagement ; for, as one of our sub- 
lime poets has it, 

It is best to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new. 

And wait she did till the seven years came to an end; and then, after 

a due time for mourning, she extended her hand to a dashing young fel- 
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low, who became her accepted lover, and an early day was fixed for 
their union. 

Drake was pacing his deck with hurried strides,—for he was neither 
shot himself nor had he shot the gulf,—grief and vexation preying upon 
his spirits; for adverse winds, adverse currents, and adverse weather, 
had shattered his vessels, sickened his men, and detained him in the 
Southern seas to undergo repairs. To and fro he traversed, with his 
hands behind him, except that now and then he stopped short and 
scratched his head, or twitched his beard, or curled his moustache round 
his finger, as he was listening to some one talking to him: and then, 
again, he started off at a round jog-trot, for several minutes, and then 
stopped precisely at the self-same spot at last. 

“Dan!” exclaimed he,—for Dan MacCormick was then a youngster, 
making his first voyage, and gaining great favor with his chief: ‘“‘ Dan!” 
shouted Drake; and Dan ran up, and, removing a soup-plate shaped cap 
from his head, answered, 

‘“‘ Here I am, yer Honor.”’ 

“Dan,” said the valiant seaman, in a loud commanding voice,—* Dan, 
fetch me my astrolabe.” 

‘The conjuring thing, yer Honor?” inquiringly responded Dan, as he 

ueezed his cap into the form of a butter-boat. Now, this same astro- 
labe was a curious-shaped concern, as anybody may convince themselves 
who will take the trouble to pay threepence to see the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich,—all which threepences go to support that admwable institu- 
tion, the Naval School, in which are educated no less than eight hundred 
boys and two hundred girls, principally the children of officers and sea- 
men of the Royal Navy, though it must be admitted, that Parliamentary 
influence frequently introduces boys and girls whose fathers were entirely 
innocent of salt-water. But there, in the Painted Hall, (as I have said 
more than once before,) is the very identical astrolabe that Drake’s crew 
were accustomed to call his “conjuration;’’ for it seemed to tell him 
everything; and I dare say he did not fail to take advantage of their su- 
perstitious apprehensions and silly fears. ‘‘Is it the conjnring thing, 
yer Honor?” asked Dan. 

Drake bowed his head in token of acquiescence, and said, ‘‘ Be careful 
of it, Dan, and do not presume to meddle with the works; but avast, 


now [ think of it, Iwill go myself,” and he entered his cabin, where he | 


sat with histablets in his hands, brooding over the astrolabe, and making 
numerous calculations. At length ke muttered to himself, as he raised 
his hand, # Thou hast done thy spiriting well, good fiend,~ and I do 
thank thee.” He paused a few minutes, and then continued, “ It is, 
indeed, as I have been apprised—the seven years are ended, and, Betty, 
(His wife's name was Elizabeth, but sailors like everything short and 
sweet, ) thou art free to wed with whomsoever thou wilt. Ods blood and 
botherkins! (I am not exactly positive whether that last was the pre- 
cise word or not) this will drive me mad,” and again he consulted his 
astroJabe, reading upon it the diminutive figures, till he suddenly started 
up and ren on deck with it into the sun; Ido not mean that he ran with 
it into the solar orb, but that he took it to a quarter of the deck on which 
the solar rays were brightly shining, and there he slued it first one way, 
and then the other, till having completed his observations, he slung the 
instrument round his neck, and again began to pace the deck, kicking 
everything on one side or the other that lay in his way, as men generally 
do when working themselves into a passion. 

Now, shipmates—that is, brother tars and jollies—picture to your- 


his sea-chest) broad and ample, his head remarkably globular, in fact, 
resembling a forty-eight pound shot, with a couple of bullets stuck into 
it for eyes, only they were large and clear, his beard trimly cut, yet full 
and comely, his complexion fair and fresh colored, and his hair a fine 
brown,—picture to yourselves such a man, I say, fervently loving his 
wife, and torturing himself with the certainty that, according to agree- 
ment, there was every likelihood of her giving her hand to another. 
There he tore along the decks, and rent his slashed velvet doublet, and, 
being a parson’s son ([ am a parson’s son myself,) he turned to a round 
stick at swearing ; but, mark me, not such vulgar oaths as were so com- 
mon in the mouths of our jolly tars during the last war; no, they were 
“truly nautical oaths, but I shall forbear to repeat them, as they are not 
necessary to the narrative, and therefore my readers must invent a yoca- 
bulary of quaint phrases to put in here and there, as orators who write 
their speeches out before hand, and send them to the newspapers for 
publication, generally squeeze in a fair account of (cheers)—(loud cheer- 
ing )—(laughter)—( great laughter )}—(immense applause, ) which all does 
very well for those to read who were not present at the delivery, for they 
know nothing of the facts, whilst persons present give a good humored 
smile, and keep their own counsel. Really these digressions are very 
tiresome, though they serve to illustrate my meaning ; and now the reader 
having shoved in as many oaths as he pleases during Drake’s indul- 
gence of immoderate vexation and rage, whilst he galloped to and fro, 
his breast filled with grief, and every pulse agitated, at the thoughts of 


~ losing his lady love. 


“Dan,” shouted he in a veice of thunder, and the young man in- 
stantly stood before him. ‘Dan, tell Thomas Moon to try the cur- 
rent.” * 

The youth was well aware of the fiery temper of his commander, 
and did not let the barnacles grow under his feet in obeying. The 





*It might probably be “ friend,” for in both spelling and pronunciation there 


is but very little difference. However, my document says, * fend,” and fiend I 
have accordingly put it. 


| 





| 





current was tried, and it was running like a sluice, contrary to his 

proper course, and hissing and foaming like a cataract. Moon reported 

it to his chief, (how he managed to ascertain I cannot pretend to say,” 

a miles an hour, and ventured to ask, ‘‘ if they wasn’t shooting the 
iulf. 

“Shooting the devil!” angrily responded Drake ; but aware that he 
had spoken contemptuously of a contemporary, if not a friend, and 
considering that wherever help came from, it was still help, he checked 
himself, and murmured an apology, which having finished in a gentle- 
manly manner, he uttered, “Shooting the Gulf, indeed!’ and then 
—- his people, “‘Who is there amongst you can tell me where 
we are 


“T can, yer Honor !” quickly replied Dan Mac Cormick, as he cast a 





| glance upon the rushing stream that set control at defiance. 


«Speak, sirrah—speak,” bellowed Drake, “thou art ever foremost 
either in mischief or in peril—speak, where is it that we are ?”’ 

** We are under Lunnun bridge, yer Honor,” answered Dan, without 
the least hesitation. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Drake, with a hissing noise, that resembled a red- 
hot shot touching the comb of a sea—‘ Ha, hast thou too a familiar?” 
and catching the lad in his stalwart arms, he projected him into the 
foaming flood. 

All saw the deed, and all stood aghast, whilst Drake returned to his 
parade, muttering, ‘ Had I let the fellow live, there would then have 
been an equal with myself.” But as he strode along, making short 
turns that would have rendered any one else giddy, better feelings came 
over him—he thought of his wife and his home, and he remembered 
Dan’s attention to his duty, and how devoted the poor yonng man was 
at all times to the welfare and comfort of his chief; besides, it struck 
him as very possible that the youth, whose father was a waterman at the 
Tower of London, might have been deceived by the rush of waters, and 
answered hap-hazard, and he felt first regret, and then remorse for the 
deed he had committed. In this mood, he walked to the gangway to 


| punish himself with gazing on the element in which the unfortunate 


fellow had met his death, and stooping over for that purpose, his nose 
rubbed against somebody else’s nose, a pair of sharp eyes peering in his 
own, and a voice, which he knew to be Dan's, exclaimed, “ Lord love 


yer honor’s glory, is it 1, Dan Mac Cormick, as ud give yer honor of- 


fence ?” 


The fact was, the main-sheet was towing overboard when Dan took 
his unexpected morning bath; he could swim like a cork, and catching 
hold of the rope, he contrived to ascend to the gangway, where he clung 
per dieu, and thus rubbed noses with his commander, which, though 
unintentional on both their parts, produced as much cordiality as it 
would between a couple of New Zealanders, amongst whom this cere- 
mony is considered a bond of sworn friendship. Drake at first was 
somewhat startled, for whoever practises upon the credulity of others, is 
seldom without a strong tinge of superstition himself, but he was greatly 
rejoiced when he discovered that it was actually his protégé Dan, and 
entering his cabin, he called the lad after him. The poor fellow was 
rather reluctant to follow, but plucking up resolution, he boldly com- 
plied; the door was closed, and for full half an hour they were in deep 
consultation together. Atthe expiration of that time, Dan rushed out of 
the cabin, calling, ‘“‘ Master Lambskin--good Master Lambskin, where 


| art thou?” 
selves a man of low stature, his limbs well set and firm, his chest (not 


EEE 


Now this Mr. Lambskin was the master-gunner, and guessing that 
such hurry could only have its erigin in some command of the chief, he 
promptly replied, ‘‘ Here [ am, Dan Mac Cormick, what does his Honor 
require ?”’ 

** Bear a hand, good Master Lambskin,” responded Dan, “ get ready 
one of your culverins, round-shetted, and stand with match in hand, pre- 
pared to do his Honor’s bidding. Haste thee, good Master Lambskin, 
or the priest will have joined their hands in unholy wedlock; the sands 
are running through the glass, the ‘conjuration’ is up to every thing, 
and, I say, Master Lambskin, if you’re not quick, we may chance to swim 
together.” 


In a few minutes out came Drake; his astrolabe was suspended from 
his neck, and he had reclothed himself in rich apparel (his portrait is in 
Greenwich Painted Hall, and it is not unlikely that it was taken in the 
very dress which he wore on this occasion). The master-gunner had 
obeyed to the very letter, and steod with the lighted match in his hand. 
‘“* Hast thou put in the shot ?’’ demanded the chief. 

“Tt is here, your Honor’s worship,” replied Lambskin, raising the 
eighteen-pounder from the deck. 

“« Give it to me,” commanded Drake, “(and have its fellow ready— 
they shall e’en run a race ;”’ and taking the shot, he thrust the point of 
his dagger into his arm and drew forth a stream of blood, with which he 
marked a D and a cross upon it. Another shot was given him, upon 
which he did the same, and both were put into the culverin, and well 
rammed home. Drake then, with his astrolabe, measured an angle of 
elevation for the breech, so that the muzzle was depressed till it pointed 
down in the water nearly alongside. “I will not have thy match,” said 
Drake, as by means of a piece of stout rope he secured the priming near 
the touch-hole, and then drawing forth a pistol, he watched the roll of 
the ship. At the propitious moment he fired, and bang went the culverin, 
and away went the shet. ‘‘God speed thee!” cried the chief, whilst 
the men, who dreaded his necromantic power, declared that ‘‘ he meant 
somut more than shooting whales.” 

But now to return to Madam Drake, who was about to change her name 
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to Courtenay. The wedding festival was prepared, and there was great 
splendor and gaiety. There were all her relations, the Sydenhams, of 
Combe Sydenham, in the county of Devon, and there was a gallant reti- 
nue that followed the bridegroom from Powderham Castle, and knights 
and squires all dightly clad in honor of the marriage feast. They were, 
indeed, a goodly party, and bright and glorious looked the afhianced couple, 
though when before the altar, mournful recollections of her departed 
spouse shadowed her polished brow with gloom. 

And there they ranged themselves beneath the consecrated roof, and 
many a courtly knight was whispering slily to his lady-love, as the priest 
spread forth his book, and the venerable clerk, in an enormous wig, took 
up his station to chime in with the parson when his turn should come: 
and there, too, stood the beautiful bride and the handsome groom.— But, 
shipmates, I cannot describe this very well, for | never was but at one 
wedding, and that is many years ago, so that I have nearly forgot all 
about it. However, just station them as you like best before the altar- 
rails—put the gentleman and the lady in the centre—the parson and 
clerk where they ought to be, the knights, squires, and bridesmaids in 
their proper berths, and make every thing ship-shape. 

Well, there they were, and the priest commenced the service, and 
went on like the skipper of a gun-brig reading the Articles ef War for a 
sermon on Sundays; and at last he got to the question—‘* Wilt thou 
have this man to thy wedded wife?’’ No, no, that is not it; it was, 
* Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded husband?”” Avast, I am 
out again: hand us here the Prayer-book. Now I have it: the priest ad- 
dressed the gentleman, ‘‘ Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded 
wife ?”’ when there was heard a tremendous rumbling noise beneath them, 
as if all the vault doors were bursting open, and the dead in fearful array 
were rushing out, rattling their fleshleas bones against each other. The 
bridegroom faltered in his response, and every face grew blanched with 
fear : the bride called to mind her union with the intrepid mariner, of 
whose life or death she had had no tidings, and hope revived in her 
bosom that he might still be living. The noise continued, crashing and 
tearing, so that the very stones beneath them rocked, and suddenly in an 
instant, up thundered the two eighteen-pound shot that Drake had fired 
through the world. Up they flew between the bridegroom and the bride: 
they were close in each,other’s wake: the first took off the old clerk’s wig 

carried it right up to a stout beam in the roof, where it lodged ; the 
second knocked the book out of the parson’s hand and took its berth at 
a short distance from its companion in the same beam—where, unless 
they have been removed, they remain to this day. 

The ceremony, thus unceremoniously stopped, went no further. The 
bride clapped her hands (but whether in disappointment or for joy I 
cannot take upon myself to say), and exclaimed, ‘‘ They are from Diake 
—he is alive !—I know it; and, Courtenay, there must be neither troth 
nor ring between thee and me.” So there was no wedding and no feast- 
ing, and the ladies were obliged to content themselves with a couple of 
balls. Lady Drake actually married Courtenay after her husband’s 
death, which took place several years subsequently. 

There, my boys, I think you will say that is “a tough un,” anyhew.— 
Sir Francis was born in 1545, hoisted hia flag as Admiral in 1578, and 
died in 1596, aged 51. 

~ 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

There is one organ which must be somewhere among the family of 
“bumps,” the locality of which the phrenologists have never defined, in 
their elaborate surveys. We allude to that which fosters or sustains the 
propensity to make a noise; and which seems to tyrannise over every 
other sentiment or inclination, in those who possess it large, from the 
cradle to the grave. And it is more like an organ than any of the oth- 
rs, as its characteristic is a disposition to make sounds. Sume babies 
cry louder than others in the cradle, some more a more inveterate and 
terrific rattling with their penny drums and trumpets. As they grow 
older, they shout louder when boys, and speak and laugh louder when 
men. They have an irrepressible disposition to make a noise iw the 
world, which seems to grow upon them as they are nearer to quitting it; and 
when the childish treble of “second infancy and mere oblivion” has piped 
themselves deaf, they squeal out their last words, as if every body else 
were in the same condition. 

Of this class are the men and boys, the former not less troublesome 
than the latter, all whose ideas of enjoyment run into powder, concus- 
sions, and deafening demonstrations on the fourthof July annually. This 
year they commenced their gentle amusements on the Sunday previous— 
nay, on the Saturday night before ; and the day which all the respectable 
men in society would wish te observe in peace and quietn. ss, was made 
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hideous by their racket. In many of the churches the still small voice of 
the preacher was continually broken in upon and disturbed by these trou- 
blesome annoyances; and thus was not only an unseemly disrespect 
shown for the day, bGt an unkind disregard for the rights and comforts 
of others, which comports as little with true “ liberty” as it does with 
decency, humanity, or politeness. 

Of the celebration of the day, Monday, we are highly gratified to 
state that it passed off more cheerfully, and with less accident and dis- 
turbance than has been usual; although the numbers engaged in celebra- 
ting were as great as ever. Every body appeared to enjoy the day.— 
The Croton Water Works were the main attraction. The weather 
could not have been more propitious and comfortable, and the day will 
be remembered with little alloy of regret, until the fourth of July, 1843. 

From Washingtun our intelligence is of a cheerful character this week ; 
notwithstanding the discontent caused by the promulgation of the veto 
news last week. The rumor ef a treaty with Great Britain, in relation 
to the Boundary Line of Maine and other matters, has an appearance of 
authenticity which leads to its being generally credited, though its an- 
nouncement at this time is certainly premature. The Senators have yet to 
act upon it—and if it is anything like what it has been described, there 
can be no doubt of their approval. If not—they commit political sui- 
cide—that is all. 

In relation to the Tariff difficulties, it is stated inthe Express, that let- 
ters from Washington give the opinion that there can be no doubt the Ta- 
riff bill will in the end be passed, by the abandonment of the Distribu- 
tion clause of the Land bill, or rather, by an adherence to its provision 
that distribution shall not take place while the rate of duties is placed, 
in any case, above 20 per cent. » 

In another column the reader will find the news received by the Cu- 
nard steam ship; and this, with the various character of the miscellany in 
to-day’s paper, gives the sheet a very interesting look—which, we trust, 
will not disappoint the reader on cluser examination. ° 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
FIFTEEN DAYS LATER. 


The Royal Mail steamship Caledonia, Capt. E. G. Lott, arrived at 
Boston on Tuesday morning, at half-past eight o’clock, having left Li- 
verpool on the 19th ult., at 5 30 P. M., arrived at Halifax on the 3d 
inst., at 11 30 A. M., and left again same day at 4 30 P. M.—thus 
having made the passage from Liverpool to Boston in 15 days and 15 
hours. She brought 57 passengers to Halifax, landed 22 there, and 
took in 5 additional—making 40 to Boston. She fell in with a large 
number of icebergs, and was detained 24 hours off the harbor of Halifax 
by fog. 

The dates of this arrival are London and Liverpool to the 19th of 
June; but the news is of the same complexion as by last advices. The 
prospect for the crops, especially in the South of England, is exceedingly 
promising. Trade of every description was in a very depressed state. 
The Cotton Market was very dull. The sales at Liverpool, on the 18th, 
amounted to 2500 bags, including 200 American on speculation and 200 
for export, and the prices were without alteration. 

The trial of the youth, John Francis, for high treason in shooting at 
the Queen, took place on Friday in the Central Criminal Court, London. 
He was found guilty on the second and third counts of the indictment, 
charging him with having fired a pistol, loaded with some destructive 
substance, at her Majesty, the jury having a doubt that it contained a 
bullet, but believing that it was loaded with something else besides wad- 
ding and powder. The prisoner, who was dreadfully affected, was sen- 
tenced in the usual form, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. This 
sentence will, however, “‘in the usual form” probably be commuted to 
imprisonment for life in Bedlam. 


| 
PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 


—— 


The Tariff has at length passed through committee in the Commons, 
and a better feeling is consequently visible inthe produce market. 7 

The duties upon many articles are still considered to be very 
objectionable, and to require alteration, but the measure, as a whole, is 
generally looked upon as satisfactory, and now that all uncertainty is en- 
ded it is expected that trade will revive. 

It is rumored that the session of Parliament will close in July, and 
| that there will be no further discussion on any important question. Of 
| course the exact time of the adjournment of the house is not known, as 
| that will depend upon the state of public business. The only question 























of any interest now to be discussed, is the new Poor Law Bill, and that 
has been commenced in the House of Commons. 

Lord John Russell has brought ia his promised Bill for the Prevention 
of Bribery at elections. The measure was received in the best spirit, and 
every disposition was shown to give it a full and calm considevation. 

Lord Ashley's Bill for the Regulation of Labor in Mines and Collier- 
ies has been brought in and reada first time. The measure was favora- 
bly entertained ; and ample justice was rendered to the benevolent inten- 
tions of Lord Ashley, and to the patience and zeal he has shown in pro- 
secuting the laborious inquiries on which the bill is founded. 

The lords have begun to work in earnest--a sure sign of an approach- 
epee open to the session, and had a diseussion of the Income Tax 

Tue Bounpary Ques110N.—House of Commons, Wednesday, June 
15. Mr. D’Israeli wished to put a question to thé right hon. baronet, 
respecting the disputed boundary with America. He had seen it report- 
ed thatthere was a virtual relinquishment of the territory in dispute, and 
that the state of Maine required compensation for the territory which had 
been given up. He had also seen that her Majesty’s envoy entertained 
@ proposition of this kind, and it was generally supposed that it would 
be acceded to by the commissioners of Maine. If such an arrangement 
were entered into, the result would be that they would be in possession 
of a much inferior boundary. He wished to know whether there was 
any truth in this statement; and also whether the right honorable gentle- 
man hal instituted any inquiry into the reasen why the solemn award of 
a friendly power for the adjudication of the question had been set aside 
by her Majesty's government. 

Sir R. Peel. I must say that I think the question of the hon. gentle- 
man altogether premature. (Hear, hear.) {t would be most improper 
in me to give an answer tosuch a question in the present state of the ne- 
gotiations. I hold in my hand a dispatch from Lord Ashburton, stating 
that certain commissioners had been appointed by the state of Maine, but 
{ believe that Lord Ashburton has had no communication whatever with 
those commissioners. The transaction rests altogether between the state 
of Maine and the government of the United States. Negotiations of 
the utmost importance are pending, but I feel that it would be wholly 


een with my duty to make any statement respecting them to the 
ouse, 


OF the feeling in England in relation to the Boundary Question, the 
Liverpool European remarks: The Caledonia will convey to our increas- 
ingly numerous readers in America, the satisfactory feeling evidenced in 
England on the favorable issue which seemingly awaits the long agitated 
question of the Northeastera Boundary, We believe it to be the earnest 
wish of all parties, having the well-being of either country at heart, that 
every amicable feeling should continue, and that both should go on in mu- 
tual subservience for the goud of each other. 


The Marquis of Waterford was, on the 8thinst., married at Whitehall 


Chapel, to the Hon Miss Stuart, the accomplished davghter of Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay. 


The preliminaries of a matrimonial alliance are arrapged between 
Miss Adelaide Kemble and a gentleman of large private fortune, named 
Sartoris, of Spanish extraction. 


The sale of curious paintings. &c., at Strawberry Hill, realized 
£29,615 8s. 9d., independantly of many valuables which were withdrawn 
by direction of Lord Waldegiave. 

The whole of Lord Ashburton's homestead, situated at Clapham, a ro- 
mantic village about two miles distant from Bedford, together with 12 
houses in the village, were recently totally destroyed by fire. 

The Orangemen of Birmingham having forwarded an address to the 
Home Secretary for presentation to the Queen, in which they express 
their abhorrence ef the late attempt upon her Majesty’s life, and pray 
that the same Divine Providence which has thrice protected her Majesty 
from the hand of an assassin, may continue to watch over and protect her 
Majesty from treasonable violence and popish machination. Mr. Pail- 
lips, inthe 
that Sir James Graham is of opinion this is an address which he ought 
not to present to her Majesty for acceptance.” So much for the change 
in the times. Intolerance against Catholicsis no longer tolerated. 





—— 


The legal expenses incurred in prosecuting post-office criminals in 
Great Britain, amounted last year to above £10,000; and it is calculat- 
ed that property, consisting of money, jewelry, &c. amounting to 50,000, 
was lost in passing through the post-office during that period. 

From all quarters of Ireland there is the most cheering promise of an 
abundant harvest. The corn, fiuit, and potato crops will be at market 
fully a month before those of last year’s harvest. 


Riots of a very serious character have occurred at Cork, Limerick, 
Ennis, and other places, in consequence of the high price of potatoes 
and other articles of food. At Ennis, the police were forced to fire on 
the mob; twe or three lives were lost, and several persons were wound- 


A royal proclamation had been issued in England, ordering that gold 
sovereigns of less than 5 pennyweights 24 grains, and half-sovereigns of 
less than 2 pennyweights 13) grains, shall not be allowed to pass cur- 
rent. It is stated that about one-third of the gold in circulation is under 
weight; and some of the sovereigns are intrinsically worth no more than 
183. 6d. or 193.; the half-sovereigns, not more than 9s. or 93. Gd. It is 


knowledging the receipt, says :—‘‘ And | am to inform you | 
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supposed that a new gold coinage is about to issue, fortified by some new 
means against the fraudulent practices of ‘‘ sweating” and *‘ plugging.” 

The whole of the Thames tunnet, 1472 feet in length, is now com- 
pleted, and, so soon as the stairense on the Wapping side is erected, will 
be opened asa public thoroughfare. 


FRANce.—The Journal des Desbats announces the intended augment- 
ation of the duties on linen yarn, adding that France will exempt Belgi- 
um from the measure. 

The Moniteur contains a royal ordinance for the dissolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies, the convocation of the electoral colleges for the 
9th of July, and the convocation of the Chamber of Peers and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies for the 3d of August. 


Spain.—The French Messenger states that on the 6th Gen. Rodil ac- 
cepted the post of Minister of War, and that an attempt has been made 
at Burgos to proclaim the Constitution of 1812. 

Madrid letters of the 8th state that the attempt to form an exclusive 
military cabinet had failed, but that Rodil had been appointed Minister 
of War. 

._ Espartero is said to be determined not to dissolve the Cortes, as the 
doctrines of 1812, now widely propagated throughout the kingdam, ap- 
pear to him pregnant with dangerous consequences, in the event of a 
general election. 


State or Hameure.—Business is now taking its usual course here as 
regards the merchants; but, asthe principal shops have been destroyed, 
it will be long before our shop-k. epers, on whom the brunt of the loss oc- 
casioned by the fire has fallen, will have their former extent of trade.— 
The minds of the citizens are, however, sobering down after the excite- 
ment occasioned by their losses, and the feeliug seems generally to pre- 
vail, that the opportunity to embellish and improve the town, as far as is 
consistent with proper economy, should not be lost. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that the sites of ali the parts where improvements were pro- 
jected or contemplated have been opened by the conflagration. No plan 
has yet been proposed by the Senate to the citizens for rebuilding the dis- 
tricts burnt down, but it is expected that in five or six days a meeting of 
tho Burgerschaft will be called, when the Senate will bring forward the 
measures they consider best to adopt, this body having the initiative in 
legislative proceedings 


CHINA AND INDIA. 
By the arrival of the last steamer ;revious to this, we had skeleton 
advices from the East. By this arrival fuller accounts are received, 
which we subjoin from the English papers : 


By the Overland Mail from India we have advices from Bombay of the 
4th of May, Madras of the 13th of April, Calcutta of the 21st, Cabul of 
the 12th, Candahar of the 5th, Lahore of the 10ch, and from Delhi of the 
30th of the same month; also from Chusan of the 3d of March, from 
Macao of the 6th, and from Burmah ef the 30ch of that month. They 
communicate the surrender of the fortress of Ghuznee by Colonel Palmer 
on the Ist of March, and the slaughter of the garrison by the Ghazees 
trite as soon as they had marched out of the city. Colonel Palmer was 
aware of the murder of Sir William M’Naghten, the seizure of Generale 
Elphinstone, and the destruction of the British army at Cabul ; and yet 
he stipulated that the force should be conducted to a city the inhabitants 
of which were drunk with the blood ef nearly ten thousand of his coun- 
trymen! When the gair‘son surrendered, Colonel Palmer states that he 
had but 300 men, of whom 100 were wounded ; that he had not more 
water than would have supplied him forty-eight hours, and that to escape 
massacre no other course no other course was left him. As if apprehen- 
sive that all this would not form a sufficient justification, he adds that 
General Elphinstone had ordered him to abandon the citadel. 

The gallant General Sale, besieged in Jellalabad by Akhbar Khan, at 
the head of 6000 Affzhans, being apprehensive that Akhbar was about 
to raise the siege to attack General Pollock in the Khyber Pass, made a 
sortie in which he completely routed the Affghans, burned their camp, 
seized all their stores and ammunition, and recovered four of the British 
guns taken at the Cabul massacre. The victory cost the life of one of 
the bravest and best officers in India, Colonel] Dennie. Ina style equal- 
ly gallant and daring, General Pollock forced the Khyber lass, on the 
oth of April. Lieut. Cumming, a promising young officer, was here 
killed. There was not the least doubt entertained of the junction of the 
forces under Generals Sale and Pollock being safely effected. Lord El- 
lenborough was commencing a course of vigorous operations. Accom- 
panied by his secretaries he had proceeded to the Upper Provinces of 
Bengal, to be nearer the grand scene of action. The news of the murder 
of the Shah Soojah, by his own people, was confirmed. 

From China we have a “celestial” proclamation against the “red- 
bristled barbarians,” which only served to amuse the plenipotentiary. 
The forts along the Canton river were nearly finished, and part of them 
bad been unmasked. A proclamation had been issued by Sir 4. Pottin- 
ger, in which it is declared that Hong Kong and Chusan will remain in 
the possession of England till her demands are complied with by the Em.- 
peror; and that they shal! be considered free ports, equally open to the 
ships ofall nations. The Chinese inhabitants are invited to return and 
reside under British protection. Amoy is also to remain a free port in 
eur possession. The force with the expedition were in excellent health. 
The head-quarters of the general staff was at Ningpo. 
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HUZZA FOR THE GOOD WORK! 


Well—we presume the most incredulous are now satified of the ad- 
vantages and efficiency cf the Washingtonian Temperance Movement.— 
We are by no means disposed to deny the pioneers in the cause the credit 
of having effected a great deal of good by their labors and publications, 
and of having prevented very many young persous from becoming sots, 
by setting before them in painfully vivid colors the consequences of ine- 
briety. But the early temperance societies reached tacitly, if not avow- 
edly, the unfortunate conclusion that the inebriate, once wedded to the 
bowl was irreclaimable, and an outcast. Hence they could offer no com- 
fort and assistance to the daily increasing class of inebriates, but the ra- 
ther swelled their numbers by driving those who halted between two 
opinions over to the enemy. And at length the most foolish method of 
the reform ever attempted—compulsion, came in vogue in some parts of 
our country, still farther to impede the progress of that reform which 
experience has demonstrated will, under proper measures, always be 
onward. % 

We have too often dwelt upon the different measures taken by the 
Washingtonians, to need any repetition of our remarks in this connec- 
tion. The good they have done was strikingly apparent in this city on 
Monday, the National Holiday. Without any riot or disturbance of any 
consequence, or any accident of a wholesale or terrific nature, the day 
was celebrated in as hilarious and enthusiastic a manner as the patriot 
could desire. There was less of inebriation visible than we have notic- 
ed on any previous similar occasion; and though we are not prepared to 
£0 so far as to pronounce.the reform in this matter quite as thorough as 


could be wished, every successive year gives additional evidence of the 
march of temperance. 


And not only upon public, but upon all days, are these gratifying symp- 
toms noticeable. The sight of an intoxicated man in the streets has be- 
come so rare, that the poor scamp “ with a stone in his hat,” is at once 
subjected to a very uncomfortable notoriety. His folly is not passed by 
as a thing of course, nor is the excuse left for him that he cannot reform. 
So many persons have demonstrated the casting off the slough of intem- 
perance to be not only possible, but easy, that drunkards are no longer re- 
garded in any other light than as wilful transgressors. 


In the houses of the temperate the change is also going forward.— 
Moderate drinkers, who might continue the indulgence without danger 
of its overcoming and destroying them, are coming on with the crowd, 
and by the exercise of a very little self-denial, are aiding in the work of 
setting a good example. The ladies, who have ever been the party who 
have suffered most by the fashionable indulgence of the other sex in the 
use of intoxicating liquors, are giving their hearty and efficient aid in 
the suppression of the habit of drinking or offering inebriating drinks; 
and by their co-operation the removal of the moral pest becomes sure. 

Upon the Western Rivers we learn that the cause of temperance is 
upon the true Western go-ahead principle. The places of the whiskey 
barrel, which formerly stood on free tap, is supplied by the temperance 
pledge, and fiom the captain down to the very menial on board, the doc- 
trine is “ Touch not, taste not, handle not the unclean thing.” This, 
better than all penal laws and enactments will remove not the frequency 
merely, but the danger of explosions; for in the hands ofa strictly tem- 
perate, and properly careful engineer, the giant steam is as docile as a 
child. 

—— 

Rapicavism in Revicion.—A new sect, or the apostles of a crew sect 
have sprung up in New England. Asa specimen of their doings, we cut 
the following from the correspundence of the Tribune, dated at Lynn, 
Mass. Two men named Foster and Beach, both educated as clergy- 
men, and said to be even of great moral worth, and excellent character, 
have taken into their head, that all the churches belong to them : 

Mr. Foster ealled at the house of Rev. Parsons Cooke on Saturday 
evening, and requested the privilege of occupying his pulpit a part of 
the following day; and on being refused, told him that he should proba- 
bly feel it to be his duty to speak without leave! Mr. Cooke took the 
precaution to have an officeren the ground, prepared fur any emergency 
that might arise. When Foster rose in the midst of the sermon to make 
a speech, he was immediately dragged out of the house by direction of 
the minister. He then went with his companion to the Baptist meeting, 
where he met with a similar fate. In the afternoon, they went to the 


Quaker meeting, where Beach attempted to make an address. He was 
listened to for a while, when the Elders requested him to be silent. This 


} 
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he refused to do, when they shook hands in order to close the meeting. 
A large portion of the audience went out, but a considerable number re- 
mained to listen to what Beach and others had to say. The scene was 
one of great excitement. Beach afterwards attempted to return to the 
Baptist house to give notice of an evening meeting, when he was uncer- 
emoniously dragged into the street. 


sianettihiiemene 

A Peasant Sign or THE Times.—It is so customary with political 
parties in this country to abuse and belabor each other, that one, to bear 
their ravings, might set us down as a nation of political knayes, and very 
easily reach the charitable conclusion that there is no such thing as ho- 
nor or honesty left among the political heads of the people, at any rate, 
whatever there may be among the people themselves. But the recent de- 
cision in the contested election case, in this city, affords an answer to 
half a century of such defamation. 

The distant reader will recollect that the stake for which the politi- 
cians were playing was no small or contemptible one. The spoils falling 
to the victors in a political contest here, are worth three times as much 
as those of some one or two of the states in this Union, and ten times as 
much as those of the State of Rhode Island. The decision of the ques- 
tion was carried by the parties before the Supreme Court, all the judges 
on the bench of which tribunal happen to be at this this time members 
of the party opposed to the Whigs; and their decision was unanimous 
against their own party. The matter was then taken by appeal before 
the Court of Errors (the State Senate) and there the Senators gave a 
unanimous vote in favor of the Whigs also. Such an instance of high- 
toned integrity as this, entitles the gentlemen in both courts to the warm- 
est thanks, and the highest confidence of their countrymen. 


ee ee 

FrovurisuinG Revenves.—The latest news from Texas includes re- 
turns made to the Congress of that country from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which reveal the fact that the annual revenues of the Repub- 
lic during the last six years have been scarcely sufficient to pay the ex- 
penses of Congress alone ; and the nett revenue that has been collected 
this year, amounts to but little more than two-thirds of the expenses o 
the last Congress. Our own country’s revenue would appear at first 
sight, not much better, but if we take Ex-President Adams as authority, 
the case will not seem so very bad after all: 

In the course of some remarks made a day or two since, he admitted 
that we were under financial difficulties, but said that it “ was in the 
power of the people of this nation, if they had unanimity and harmony 
here on this spot, to brush away like cobwebs all our financial difficulties 
and provide for every dollar that could be demanded from our Treasury. 
We had the power to do this. What were the burdens of the people of 
the United States at this time in comparison with one single year of 
war? One single year of war would add five times to all the burdens 
with which we are now suffering.” 

—— i 


Mormonism 1n Bostox.—Our sisier city of the three hills sometimes 
claims to be considered the Athens of America; and however well or ill 
founded the pretence may be in generals, in one particular itis undoubt- 
edly well founded. There are in Boston as many people whose sole bu- 
siness it appears to be to see or to hear some new thing, as there ever 
were in Athens. No adventurer need despair of audiences, if his doc- 
trines are sufficiently marked, and his assertions sufficiently striking, 
whether for absurdity, or for truth and foree. Accordingly we find that 
the Mormons are making great headway in Boston—that is to say, if 
large audiences are any indication. The goodscitizens of that place 
have even attended meetings the object of which was the great absurdity 
of seriously defending Mormonism, against that greater absur lity, serious 
attacks against it. We should as soon expect a course of argumentative 
lectures to be got up, to prove that the moon is not made of green cheese. 


a 
Usrair.—In summing up the Rhode Island matters a late number of 
the Express says : 


“The rumor that Davezac was commanding, was a mere hoax. Da- 
vezac, and all such theoretical Loco Focos, always keep out of harm’s 
” 
way. 


With all deference for our contemporary of the Express, and for others 
of our seniors whom we find throwing out the same description of taunts, 
it strikes us that they are in exceedingly bad taste, and unjust. If we 
consider a man’s theoretical opinions wrong, should we not rather com- 
mend than abuse him, if he has the moderation to refrain from attempt 
ing to carry them by force; and the wisdom to avoid measures and steps 
which can result only in bootlesé anarchy and confusion ? 
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TwattLe.—Some folly which we meet is ridiculous—some contempti- 
ble and disgusting. Of this latter description are the sentimental fare- 
well speeches of Fanny Elssler, so often repeated that one would fancy 
her another Juliet, and her audiences so many Romeos. But Fanny's 
nonsense is in the way of trade, and perhaps quite as tolerable as much 
of the other purchased sensibility of the day. The newspapers which 
speak of it in serious terms are not so endurable. Take the following 
specimen : 


“Her delivery was fiequently interrupted by her tears, and never did 
we listen to such tones of heart-felt sorrow—she spoke as though her 
heart was half breaking. There was not a dry eye in the heuse.” 


Oh my eye! A woman remarkable for nothing but a graceful and re- 


markably free use of her legs—a paid posturante, and jumper for dollars, | Tye Lapires’ Companion FOR JULY. 


about 4s high in the scale of intellect as the clown who grins through a 
collar for a mug of ale, comes the tones of “ heartfelt sorrow”’ over an au- 
dience of men professing to have brains, and speaks as though her heart 
was half breaking. At such a truly touching scene it is nc wonder that 
“there was not dry eye in the house.” There are plenty of dry eyes 
however in the stuffed beasts in the American Museum. Except in 


any dry eyes exist. 
— i 

Pnysicians axD ApoTHECARIES.—It is well understood that between 
certain physicians and certain apothecaries, there exist agreements that 
the former shall receive a commission on a!! the recipes which they send 
to the stores of the latter. 
but, at the same time, a patient who should happen to be aware of the 
existence of such a bargain, would be very apt to send the doctor's 1¢- 
cipe to some apothecary not in league with him. 
Stuyvesant Institute Medical School propose to carry the disinterested 
principle a little farther, and to establish a drug and fancy store in their 
building in Broadway. Trading Justices as they are termed are not 
considered at the head of their profession; but as law and medicine are 
not alike, perhaps trading doctors will be. 

—— a 

GatvanizaTion or Inox.—This important process is at length put in 
the reach of all who have patience to apply themselves to it. A pam- 
phlet has been published by a gentleman who has thoroughly examined, 
and partially tested the process. He publishes the result of his obser- 
and his work, which may be had at several of the book-stores, 
well worthy the attention of the curious in such matters. The ex- 
pense of the process, on a proper scale will not exceed a cent a pound 
—the importance of it is immeasurable. 


eee 


Tre Butcners or Guent; or The Maestro del Campo. New York: | 


Wilson & Company, 162 Nassau Street. 
This is the fourth in order of the series of shilling publications, which 
is issuing in the form of extras, from the press of the Brother Jonathan 


newspaper. It is very neatly printed, in a proper form to bind with the | 


volume of the Jonathan ; and is illustrated twelve engravings, ten of 
which are from elaborate and finished engravings, by some of the 
best wood engravers in Antwerp. In that city it had already, at the 
commencement of the present year, ran through twelve editions; and 
such is its interesting character, and so closely interwoven is it with 
the history of the Netherlands, that it cannot fail long to hold its place 
and popularity in that country. 


The translation is prefaced with a historical sketch of the condition of 
the Netherlands at the time that the story opens, by which means the 
reader is put in possession of the key to the characters figuring in the 
work. Those who are familiar with the subject do not of course need 
this prefatory initiation: but such as bave not recently gone over the 
ground, will find the preface of great utility. The story itself is ene oF 
the mest terrible and intensely interesting which has ever been presented 


to the American public ; and did not history furnish events even more in- | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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to the frightful persecutions which have caused some of the best men on 
earth to die the death of the persecmed. 
hae ME OE 
Discourses AnD Letters or Louis Cornaro, on a Suber and Tem- 
perate Life. With a Biography of the Author, by Piero Maroncelli : 
and Notes and an Appendix, by John Burdell. New York: Collins, 

Keese, & Co. ‘ 

These are the discourses, if not of areformed drunkard, of a reformed 
gourmand, of the lé:hcentury. They are accompanied with notes, supply- 
ing the thorough radicalism in eating and drinking, which Mr. Burdell 
preaches; and the biography of Maroncelli is undoubtedly the best that 
was ever written. 

New York: W. W. Snowden. 

This number has two steel plates, a view on the Hudson, and a pretty 
enough face of a lady, called The Bride. The fashion plate is also steel. 
It is tasteful, and particularly acceptable to the Ladies, we doubt not. 


_ The contributions are from the pens of Mesdames Stephens, Sigourney’ 


This may be all perfectly right and proper ; | 


a 
| find the work in pamphlet form at the store of the Messrs. Apple- 


_ their reading matter none the less acceptable to all readers. 
We perceive that the | 


Embury, Smith, and Osgood, and among the gentlemen we find Simms, 


Morris, Epes Sargent, Hamilton, Willis, Dawes, and others. Itis a 
such collections, and in the catacombs of Egypt, we are not aware that | 


very good number. In the article by Mrs. Stephens the reader who is 
familiar with the style of the writer will be no less surprised at her d - 


parture, in this case from her usual more serious tone, than pleased at 
her success. 
———— 
Tue Rememprance; axp Frienpsuip’s Recorn.—We had intend- 


ed before this to call attention to this periodical, which is particularly 

devoted to the Order of Odd Fellows, while the editors strive to make 

It isa 

neatly printed Monthly and the contents are well selected and written. 

Several contributors well known to the fraternity have engaged to enrich 

its pages. The publishers are W. B. & T. Smith, 89 Nassau street. 
——— 

Cuarce or THE Lorp Bisnor or Oxrond.—Every body who takes 
any note of religious events has observed the sensation created among 
the Protestant Episcopal and Roman Catholic Christians by the “‘ Tracts 
for the Times” which issued from Oxford. They form the subject of 
the Charge delivered to the clergy of his Diocese, by the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, at his Quadrennial Visitation in May last. In this country the 
Charge has appeared in the columns of the American and Churchman 
newspapers, and doubtless will in many others. Meanwhile, those who 
wish copies for distribution, to preserve, or to send to their friends, will 


| ton & Co. 


a 


credible in cruelty than those in the narrative, the reader might scout the | 


whole as improbable, if not impossible. 

Unfortunately, however, for poor human nature, the history of the 
times shows us indisputably that such things were; and if works of fic- 
tion be in any case defensible, they are certainly never more so than 
when they hold up to mana warning against the gratification of his 
wicked propensity for persecution. The pure and gentle religion of our 
Savior teaches no War and crvelty—it is its perversion only which leads 


i 
(C3” The Steamboat Brittannia, from Boston for Halifax, on Saturday, 
took out sixty passengers, among was Major William Cookes, Messenger 
Extraordinary, in charge of despatches from Lord Ashburton. 
re 
FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 


OUR FIRST MARGARET. 


BY HENRY MORFORD. 





It is my little sister’s voice, 
My little sister’s tear, 

I see the sunny curls that wave 
Upon her fairy head. 

Her sparkling, merry little eye 
Ne’er looks in mine amiss, 

When she pouts up her pretty lip 
To meet a brother’s kiss. 

God bless the little joyous child! 
I love her well, and yet 

She cannot bring me back again 
Our own first Margaret. 


And then there came a weeping pause 
And then there came a blight, 

The dark wing closed upon our house 
One dark October night; 

They laid her on her little couch, 
They told me she would die, 

And teardrops trembled on the cheek 
And hung inevery eye. 

Strange how the cheek of stalwart max 
For such a child is wet, 

But angel-birth beams out—ia all 
Like our first Margaret. 


The memory of that buried child 
Is one bright sunny spot, 

That I believe in after years 
Will never know a blot; 

I loved her as I never thought 
That I should love a child, 

I looked into her shaded eyes, She calis me from a sister’s grave 
And a young angel smiled : To meet a sister’s kiss. 

I knew that she would die—’tis strange! God bless the little, joyous child! 
How whispering fears are met, But I shall ne’er forget— 

Prophetic as the burial tones She cannot bring me back again. 
Of our first Margaret. Our own first Margaret. 


They laid her by her mother’s grave: 
Another holds her place, 

Another of the very name, 
The very form and face ; 

E’en now her hand is on my arm, 
Her infautile caress, 
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HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 
, On the information of a gentleman who reached this city from Wash- 
ington on Tuesday afternoon, a report of a highly important event at 
Washington has become current, and though letters from that city say 


nothing of it, we trust it maybe true. It is, substantially, that Mr. Web- | 
ster and Lord Ashburton had finally agged upon all the points in dizcus- | 


sion between the two countries, and that a treaty was drawn up and ready 
for signature, and would be signed on Monday, the 4th day of July. 
The North-Eastern Boundary is settled by ceding to Great Britain the 


territory north of the St. John’s, and by Great Britain ceding to the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


United States the strip between our present Eastern boundary and the 
St. Jobn’s River, including the city of Frederickton, now the scat of Go- 
vernment of the British province of New-Brunswick—and of course the 
navigation of the river to the sea. To this arrangement New Brunswick 
was very averse, but higher considerations have prevailed, and a settle- 
ment that must be deemed by the United States honorable and satisfac- 
tory in a high degree, has been effected. 

The truth of this rumor seerns to be generally trusted in, so far as we 
have heard opinions expressed. Among the particulars some accounts 
state that the Right of Search dispute is also settled in this agreement, 
the government of Great Britain giving it up so far as the United States 
are concerned ; and our government undertaking to suppress the traffic 
in slaves under its own flag. 

—scaeliaatesiome 


Errata.—The following occurred in the fourth chapter of the Char- 


Mr. Neal’s manuscript, though very much improved within a year or 
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Helena,and last from Rio de Janeiro. She has been absent 3 years and 
11 months, (4 years and 3 months in commissicn, ) has sailed the dis- 
tance of 95,000 miles, sustaining no material injury or accident, and lost 
but two of the crew by death, viz : George Reynolds, ordinary seaman, 
23d August, 1839, off Isles of Disappointment, a dangerous archipelago, 
and David Blodget, quartermaster, Noy. 6th, 1839, harbor of Pango 
Pango, Tootooilla Isle. 
— a - 

(> A keel for a ship of fourteen hundred tons has just been laid in the 
yard of Westervelt & Mackay, feot of Cherry st., Cerlear’s Hook; and 
we are informed that a large ship is about to be commenced at another 
yard. Before this commencement, there was nota ship yard in the city, 
in which akeel was down. 


——$—$—<—_—— 


From Blackweod. 
VENITIAN REGATTA. 





fragor aurem 
Percutit, eventum viridis quo colligo panni. 
Nam si deficeret, meesiam attcnitamque videres 
Hane urbem. 


So festive an aspect dic every thing wear at Venice, so much had 
been programmed and said, and so fine was the morning, that as 
we had shot from our hotel door, and had rounded the corner that 
brought us in full sight of the long-stretching shore of the Lido, we 
felt sure that our expectations would for once be realized, and that 
to-day we should have pagentry and pleasuring abroad in abundance. 
The whole way to the Piazzetta (where all that makes Venice Ve- 
nice is at all hourss, day and night, collected and exhibited, the 
starting-place for all excursions, \tlie landing place for all returns, 
the lounging place for all idlers of all the nations,) a moving mass 
of gaily attired pedestrians ettended us along terraces and quays, 


coal Burners, and some of them are important. We need not say that | 


two, is still very difficult to decipher, in parts. where a thousand amphiprorous gondolas stood harnessed, and rub- 
For “dont; brother” read “don't bother.” | bing sides, ready to dart forth and clear their ranks at a nod; and 
prea te A ay og a a _ | soon indeed was the line broken into gaps, to meet demands increas. 
nothing better than a thorough-bred Yankee’ read “nothing | ing on every side. A few minutes brought us along with this cortege 
more.” _ to the feot of the lion which stands on his column as a sort of vice- 
“alive and hardy” read “alive and hearty.” . gerent to St. a his snare ~ crocodile, who = his 
“d ” “drs ” representative On his back,—we nown monuments, tween 
2 fegtee F va * er wee or P a. s which the three tall masts formerly devoted to the flags of Candia, of 
mein kind-Schlaf wohl” read “ mein Kied, schlafe wohl. Cyprus, and of Greece, now deliver to the caresses of the sea or land 
“into the dark beyond only” read “into the darkness beyond.” | breezes the red and white stripes of Austria’s Archduke. One stroke 
“You know my husband’s nerve” read “name.” _ and we pass the Mint—another bears us along the wall of the | 
“as your brother’s that has haunted me”’ read “ your brother's 
brat has haunted me.” 


“Procuratie” gardens ; Opposite to which is the “Chiesa della 
| Salute,” “stored up with its inverted consoles,” (Forsyth,) but 


Pa = | looking vastly well to.day notwithstanding these its transgres. 
“ “© stile” read “ settle.’ si ns—every place around being crowded with sight-seers, well 
«  “ not only an ear-listener” read “ ear-witness.” seated on its marble steps. What is that handsome.looking palace ? 


‘ walked full into the deep midnight” read “ walked forth.” 
“makes me afraid of” read ‘“ they make me afraid.” 


“Il Palazzo Cornaro, Il Palladio l’architetto,” chants the cicerone 
of the boat, in his elliptic and most desirable brevity of reply. We 
look up and see one or two of the modern Cornari (long life of 
course to them!) leaning over a marble balcony—carpets, rich 
‘*aubuisons,” cover the nether portion of its walls, while at about 
twenty feet above the sea, a gay upholstery of blue satin drapes the 
rough “bossages” of the front. Whatascene of silks and satins on 
every side ! and how variously applied ! and how the cye wanders 
from the essentially magnificent gorgeous frontings of such houses 
as only Venice boasts, to the moving gaudiness of the river! Every 
dip of the oar to-day reminds us of Paul Veronese, and gives, in 
“ tableaux vivants,” dplicates of pictures we have already seen and 
known by heart! ‘I! Justiniani,”’ sings out our guide, pointing out, 
as he passed under it, the palace of this first Patriarch of Venice, 
**]1 Pio Quinto” was three doors further on. Presently, as our boat 
swir's round at an elbow of the canal, the bridge of the Rialto is right 
before us. “Il Palazzo Foseari,’’ “11 Moscherino,” ‘ Ecco !” we 








DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


The President, as our readers do not probably require to be informee, | 
has vetoed the “little Tariff Bill,” as it has familiarly been called. Se- 
veral debates have taken place on the message transmitting this veto, 
and a great deal of rather warm language has been applied to Mr. Tyler 
and his course. On Monday, (July 4th,) the Senate wag not in session, 
but in the House the day was spent in debate upon the bill. Several at- 
tempts were made to procure a motion for adjournment, without effect. 
, At last the previous question was sprung, and the main question put— 
a shall this bill pass notwithstanding the veto? The resul: was, yeas 114, 
ie a nays 97—and so the bi!l was not passed, the constitution requiring a vote 

al of two thirds to carry it. 
Hi In the House, on Saturday, the committee to whom had been referred 
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the message of the President in relation to the Apportionment Bill, 
(which is composed of Messrs Adams, Pope, KeKennan, Hunter and 
Proffit,) reported a resolution requiring of the Secretary of State the ori- 
ginal paper of the President deposited in the Department, containing his 
reasons for the signature of the Apportionment Bill. Mr. Cushing mov- 
ed to amend the resolution so as tc require an authenticated copy (in- 
stead of the original). The amendment was adopted: Yeas 94; Nays 


80—and the resolution as amended was adopted. This is considered a | 


triumph by the friends of the President, as the resolution requiring the 


document. 


In the Senate, on Friday, Mr. Woodbury asked, but did not obtain | 


leave to introduce two bills, one to continue in force existing revenue | 


laws and restricting the rate of duty to 20 per cent, and the other to pro- 
vide a system of home valuation. 
movement was that bills for revenue must originate in the House, and 


the debate turned on the question whether Mr. Woodbury’s bills were | 


laws ‘‘to raise revenue” or merely declaratory of laws already existing. 
a 


arrived at this port on Saturday. She is from the East Indies, via St. 


‘ 


followed our guide’s finger, as he had taught us that whenever he 
said ** Ecco” we were to look out with extraordinary attention.— 
“* Ecco,” behold the window whence the baker’s daughter, whilom 
the chere amie of Byron, threw herself, to get out of the way of his 


| wrath, when he surprised her by a visit of no groundless jealousy. — 


Nor did he suffer us to pass on without pointing out to us the abode 
of the Guiccioli, who, according to some, planned both the plot and 
its detection. ‘ Bella Venezia,’ adds the enthusiastic guide (whose 


_ dreams no doubt are love and murder,) warming with the scene 
original paper, would have destroyed the President's disposition of the 


and the Subject, ‘* Bella citta, nascita di niente,” “ Look, look,” as 
two or three eight-oared boats belonging to the municipality rush 
past. In them we observe some jolly old fellows dressed in full carni- 
val suits, and the chief magistrate, gonfaloniere, or what not, in his 


| cocked hat, bowing to the right and left, while he wonders, or seems 
The most weighty objection to this | 


to wonder, as well he may, how they all make way for such a poor 
souvenir of ancestral doges. He looks as pleased with the empty 
pageantry of this Lord Mayor’s show, as any alderman of Guildhall 


| would do, and seems to have no ambition to espouse cither the Adri- 


_ atic or her quarrels. A very gay barge follows, in which are two 
{Cs The United States Brig Porpoise, of the Exploring Expedition, | 


young officers holding pink s .tin cushions, and the gondoliers bedizen- 
ed out in ribbons, fine athletic fellows were they, and the boat pas- 
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sed us as ifit were sped from a bowstring. “ Signor! Signor ! guarda 
im dietro !’ We look back & a whole flotilla. The rowers upright, 
Wearing every colour, and all the traqestie dresses of a carnival, and 
men and boats like themselves adorned with chaplets, and with gilt 
figures at their prows, all silk and muslin, and fine forms and fine 
raiment within, and all impatience for the start without. In two 
minutes our motions are already much impeded by constant acces- 
sions from behind—new arrivals every minute. But boats and boats 
are at Venice on the most familiar terms ; no brawling Billingsgate 
or Hungerford Stairs! One cumes thrusting his playfal shout like a 
young sturgeon directly across our course ; our gondolier takes him 
good.naturedly by the nose, and turns the head of the misguided 
gondola, helping lightly with his foot what his hand had begun ; 
prows upon prows come in one after another till we move no longer 


for ourselves, or by ourselves, but become locked into a fluating mass | 
of boats, a continuous plain of deck, a flexible and floating island— | 


Fortune, who here, as elsewhere, ‘ brings in some boats that be not 
steered,” (Shakspeare,) has fixed us nearly under the stately balcony 
of the Capolo Palace, whose house-top obelisks do look very bizarre. 
But we have nothing to do with that now, for be the architecture 





ever so reprehensible, we are not architects, and we ore in a capital | 
place to see what is to follow ; till it begins, let us look about us— — 


one is not at Venice every day.—Yonder is the Palace Gumani, 
which counts seven doges, and is one of Sansovino’s agreeable de- 
signs ; it is now the post-office! But that is comparatively a slight 
humiliation, for in our immediate neighborlood there is a magnificent 
Gothic faacde, where a hardwareman from England had planted 
himself, with as little remorse as if he were in Piccadilly, and loads 
the stately rooms of a Corraro Spinelli with Birmingham and Sheffield 

oods. The very next place (another doge's residence,) lodges a 

aris dealer in ‘* Rococo,” who has been established as a curiosity 
shopkeeper for years, and hangs up Gob.lin tapestry over carved 
commiodes, gilt-backed chairs, and Dresden porcelain. Silk and 
stone have small affinity. Ali theory would be against hanging 
palace fronts and church interiors w:th the striped productions of the 
Lombard ioom ; but in point of fact the result is pleasing, even Pal. 
ladio’s gravity is not unbeseeming in these richtoned draperies, which 
thus clothed, as so many of our artists have proved, make delightful 
pictures. But our attention is suddenly called off from all this, and 
from the stately Ria!to, to look at what is coming—a moment’s silence 
precedes a general cry of vengono, vengono”’ They come, they 
come !—A long boat, full of authorities, has rounded the corner 
where the Foseari Palace bounds our view,and is coming down 
Upon us ata great rate. The mass of boats of which ours is long since 
one, now pack closer than befure, and try to get towards the middle 
of the canal, and by the time the whipper-in of the watery race-course 
is come, the confusion of so many manceuvres is over, and we have 
dovetailed Our prows snugly, and left ample space for the contention 
that we are told wil! soon begin. In fact, the municipal boat has 
scarcely swept by, when accumulating specks, at some distance, are 
evidently moving more swiftly than before, while the agitation of the 
spectators rapidly increases, and the buzz of expectation forms but 
one voice sent down to the distant Rialto. As soon as they have 
rounded the cornerof the Foseari Palace, which had hitherto kept 
them out of sight, we discerned some horizontal! lines which must 
indicate the foremost boats, though from their extreme lowness in 
the water, they look more like floating planks : those upright objects, 
changing their angle witha hinge-like motion, must be rowers ; we 
ean soon count them as distinct and separate objects, working their 
silent telegraphic way, and often apparently touching each other, or 
dropping off into the rear; then do two or three already alarmingly 
distanced boats fetch up their leeway—and behind all, an immense 
suite of boats closes in on the course. As they approach, we can 


spirit of the probably to be victorious gondola. 
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the boat that’s only next to the first—how beautifully determined she 
seems ! The liquid plain opens like the calyx of a water-lily before 
her power, as if to facilitate and be a party to her victory. A few 
seconds and none can doubt that now she has gained sensibly on the 
other! go it! goit! bravo! second boat! The Virgin, the Virgin, 
for the second boat!—Both are gone! and have passed us like a flash 
of lightning—another stroke, and our favourite will be—1s—the 
first! Those excited ragamuitixs on the tops of the posts, to one 
of which our zondolier is still clinging, and calling on the ‘Madonna 
del Mare” to lend an ear and an oar, need stake themselys no more, 


| for the work is done, and the ladies waft the victor on with their 


handkerchiefs—and bright-eyed damsels shout his triumph, at the 
top of their little Iralian voices, from the stone framesof many a living 
Titian. Why were you all so excited about that boat particularly ? 
** Santa Maria Vergine, Signor,” my brother-in law rowed her. And 
why was every one else so anxious for him to win? Because the 
boat a-head at first was the pet of the other part of the city below the 
Rialto, and if ithad won our division above the Rialto would have 
lost: a pretty thing that! “ Beatissima Vergime!” anc he capered 
and rubbed his hands, and was not fit to touch an oar for full five 
minutes. When his effervescence of high spirits subsided, and he 
asked our “ most illustrious” self where he would gonext? Alla 
Zecca. 
i 
From Blackwood. 
-ARMORY OF VENICE. 

Havipg passed the gigantic lions, one of whom draws himself half- 
way up, and peeps over the sentry-box in front of him at the surly 
Austrian sentine!, who bears about the same proportion to him as a 
mouse to a Newfoundland dog, and walked through a vast raftered 
ship-house (Palladio’s,) capable of indefinite extension in all direc- 
tions, we enter the building which contains the armor. A whcle 
line of Doges, old and young—a suit of armor for a child’s wear 
—first attracted our notice. Itqwas that of young Barbarossa, who 
was thus unusually breeched at five years old. Entirely encased 
in steel, he wields his little mace of solid metal, is belted with a 
five-year-old sword, and wears his vizor down, in preparation for the 
battle; in fact, at that early age he was really made to practise arms 
and wear armor for an hour a-day. At ten he wore this uncomfor- 
table clothing for a longer space; and, at eighteen, put on mail for 
life. Near to this infantile warrior stood the Victor Pisani, upon ore 


_ of the bombs of which, in 1426, he was the first maker. This Istrian 





| enongh, without a blow, to crush any bat a tete de fer. 


cherub weighs 40 lbs. The winged lion figures on many a gallant 
breastplatc—steel-clothed horses stand by steel-clothed riders, lean. 
ing on immensely long swords requiring the joint efforts of both 
hands. The weight of Alaric’s heavy crest exhibited here were 
We looked 
into the grim gills through which he had breathed, and seeing noth. 
ing, raised the hinged steel jaw of the formidable mask, and, when 
we had let it fall, drew successiuliy upon imagination for a counte- 


| nance of competent ferocity. A cuirass of diabvlical invention is 


| shown, contrived for torture, to be inflicted through holes for insert- 


| ged tooth anda charged missile of its own. 


Our own gondoliers | 


ean boar restraint no longer ; one seizes the post at the head of our | 


prow, the other boards his neighbor for a better view, and Maria San- 
tissima! isin every mouth—nighcer approaches the strife, and still 
more nigh. Every thump on the gunwale is beard. Cloulds of swal. 
lows come down in wedges, skim the sides of the wherries, and then 
up again, screaming as if to carry the intelligence of what is achiev. 
ed at each stroke, up to the house.top, from whieh they drop again 
for fresh information. ‘The shout of encouragement becomes louder 
and louder, has burst from the spectators afloat, and has pealed from 
the balconies and Gothic windows above. In the midst of all, Two 
—The Two, (so thin their timber, so shell-like the tenuity of their 
compages, that how they resist the stroke seems a miracle,) 
are now close upon us, We can see the steady composure of the 
panting oarsmen, who listen to those shouts as if they heard them 
not, and with eycs thathave no vision for man or women either, 
bend four and aft mechanically, and do their need like working 
automatons. The least movement, the least seduetion of eye or ear, 
the least swerve from absolute precision, would be fatal to their pros. 
pect of success, and they must remain, till it is over, as if they were 
screwed by the foot. Still they are drinking in the excitement of the 
erowd. Bat for all this roaring from the shore, the shouting, and 
these ‘ bravos,” their spirits would surely flag. Hurrah !—we back 


ing sharp instraments into the wearer's skin. ‘This question was for 
Patrician contumacy alone, and from the armor being gilt, bors the 
name of ** Golden Punishment!” We saw “infernal machines” al- 
most co-existent with the invention of the infernal powder which 
nourishes them—a phalanx of barrels obedient to one match. We 
saw a breastplate riddled throughout with arrows fired from a cross- 
bow at a distance of 100 feet;—we saw a long halbert which, like a 
poisonous snake, could first drop its fangs upon you, and then present 
a gun barrel, and, if that fa:led, the other end was ready with a rag- 
The crescent, the sharp 


¢ | s¢ mitar, and the standard of the Turk, are naturally here ; one ban. 
discern the various ensigns and colours of the rivals, and catch the | 


ner, in queer unchristian-looking characters, asserts the one God and 
Mahomet, and recalls the Venetian prowess at Lepanto. We saw 
the latest form of steel-bow, and the earliest form of fire-arms, with 
a piece of tow to ignite the charge through an open touch-hole, to- 


, gether with all the improvements, from Pisani’s uncertain b ml to 


| the cannon which never fails. The most horrible part of this exhi- 


bition of destructive engines, was Carrara’s cabinet, in which is pre- 
eerved the Key with the sccret spring, by which, on fete days, he 
discharged his poisoned needles: whoever received the punc ure, 
which fe!] light as an insect’s sting, turned pale, sickened, and died, 
as if bitten by the cobra di capella. Even the childhood of this 
tyrant was nursed in atrocity, and he was taught to inflict wounds 
and death by a cross-bow equal to his strength. When he grew up, 
he had his thumb-.screws, which are here exhibited ; and, above all, 
a work-box, sent en cadeau to his sister-in-law, with particular direc- 
tions that she only was to open it—she was saved by the eargerness 
of her maid, who perished by the curiosity which led her to lift the 
lid which confined the poisoned charge. Much of this may have 
been false, and how much of it true we know not; for the bloody 
** Council of Ten” was qnite capable, in its known cruelty to this 
Prince and his sons, of the fabrication not only of the stories, but of 
the instruments produced in proof. The Bucentauris gone, but they 
have a model of this famous coche d'eau, with a splint of its mast 
as a relic. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 


THE CHARCOAL-BURNERS. 
A TALE: | 





[Continued from page 274 } 
CHAPTER V. 


Finding himself alone, the stranger fastened the two doors leading 


of one and reloading the other—and stretching himself upon the wooden 
settee, was preparing to wait the recovery of the two soldiers who lay 
asleep on the floor, when a parcel dropped from his bosom upon the 
hearth. He started—as if the apparition of his brother had passed be- 
fore him, and partly to keep himself awake, partly to satisfy the craving 
he feit respecting that brother’s fate and history—tore it onen—the 
leaves were glued together, and some of the spots penetrated through 
and through several folds of the parchment—and read what bore the ap- | 





) am not watched, nor ipilatdermwhe shove’ s an ae of she matter, and I 


| 


| 


am worth £500, or £1000, as the case Thay be. But if I happen to 
mistake my man—if I have to do with a fellow of spirit, instead of a 


| simpleton—if he takes the proper steps to secure me—what then? Why 


then—TI look serious—I put on the gentleman—I appear exceedingly as- 
tonished, perhaps grieved or embarrassed, and beg to be taken at once 
before the prefect. When there, I continue to preserve what is 
called in the Police Reports and other story-books, indignant si- 


; So. ee ne | lence. I order in a tradesman or two two, and among the rest, 
into the room, laid his pistols upon the table, after re-examining the lock | 


my witness; and bring out the letter—with an uir—which, I had 


received through the Post Office, duly authenticated, and which, of 


| 


| 


pearance of a Diary kept in different languages, and in every conceivable _ 


variety of characters—with short-hand hieroglyphics and private marks 
not easily deciphered ; written evidently at different times—and under 
very different circumstances—with different pens and different inks—now 
hurriedly, now leisurely—now with a wild passionate eloqtence, in 


which the characters themselves appeared to sympathise—and now with | 


a sort of mercantile nicety of thought and expression, as well as of pen- 
manship, altogether surprising. 


THE DIARY. 
“ April 20th. The greatest knavét are the greatest fools. Upon my 
word, I have no patience with the school-boy cant and sneaking im- 
positions of the present day. 


course, he well remembers I had shown to him as an impudent hoax. 
He also remembers that he advised me to go to the place—hoax or no 
_ hoax—and see what would come of it. Of course, Lam regarded by the 
minister of police himself as the innocent dupe of a conspitacy—and of 
course, I am publicly thanked and sent about my business, to be laughed 
at by the newspapers and police reporters, and caricatured in the print- 
shops for my unspeakable simplicity. Or, at the worst, I am bound over 


| to trial—where I am quite sure to escape on the production of the let- 


ter, perhaps withecompliments fiom the bench, and perhaps with a spb- 
scription from the bar, as a much injured and most unfortunate gentle- 
man. 

“ April 29h. And so, the National Guard are disbanded. Their last re- 
view bythe king in person, I saw yesterday, and this morning, they are dia- 


| banded! And this—without sympathy or outbreak—in that great magazine 


of uproar and revolution, Paris! There were about 30,000, all told in 
the Champ de Mars; not half so brilliant, nor a fourth part so warlike, 


as I had hoped ; with at least two hundred thousand spectators. And 


Here is a fellow now, with a most extra-. | 


ordinary reputation—hardly his equal to be found in Paris, if I may be- | 
lieve what I hear; a man that Vidocq has had in his eye at leastadozen | 


| 


years, without being able to do for him—had up at last for downright | 


pilfering. Bvuldness may de much; but for a fellow to walk up to the 
very spot in broad day, where he has directed money and jewels to be 
deposited, under a threat of assassination—blockhead ! that such a 
dolt should be lamented by the profession, be puffed in the newspapers, 
and complimented for his dangerous talents and powerful genius by the 
public prosecutor in a speech of three hours length!’ Here fullowed a 
passage in the modern Greek character, though the language iiself was 
German. After much difficulty, the stranger succeeded in making out 
what follows : 





“I am sure I could play a game with a score of the best yeu find 
celebrated in the books that are getting so fashionable. 


Suppose [ try. 
Let me see. 


I write a letter to one of these wealthy milords, request- 
ing five hundred pounds, or five thousand, if you will ; for the larger the 
sum, the more I shall be reverenced, if the worst comes to the worst; 
and the greater would be my assurance of sympathy, and the greater my 
likelihood of escape, or a final pardon. Pitiful knaves are strangled 
without mercy—and well do they deserve it! But your hero of the tuif 
or the gaming-table—the highway, or the exchange—is made a martyr 
of. The ladies pray for him. The judges recommend him to mercy. 
The fashionable authors of the day serve him up, in the most attractive 
style, and fifty to one but they bring him out upon the stage, and play 
him off—with the gallows before him. And what for? To encourage 
others. To enlighten those, who after a little while are to be the stand- 
ards of morality and fashion for their country. Well—I make the draft 
—we may as well call it a draft—for it is a draft upon the chicken- 
heartedness of the simpleton. I send it too. I demand a thousand 


course, I am regarded as a personage of some consequence; one whom 

itmay be dangerous to tamper with; a fellow is not very likely tobe found 
' Lt, or overreached—perilling his life so boldly.” So!—TI sign the letter 
AB. Then, lest I may be trapped by somebody in the watch, I write 
am ther letter in the same hand, sign it A. B. and direct it to myself ; 
ints ning me, that if J will goto a certain place at a certain hour, and 
Jook ‘cra certain parcel, concealed in the manner agreed upon, I shall 
hear «f{ something to my advantage. Well—this letter I happen to 
show, as an attempted hoax, to my landlord, or tailor, or to any other 
decent, respectable sort of a man, with a good character, who may do 
for a witness. Well—I arrive—I get possession of the parcel. If I 


| of all that mass, not a single human creature so miserable—s3o utterly 


miserable as Iam! God of mercy! When shall I be able to look upon 
these mighty gatherings with composure '—When shall I be able to en- 
dure the approach of a beautiful and virtuous woman without quailing— 
or the look of a child’s eye without growing faint as death. Well, well 
—these things may be of use to me and mine hereafter—and should it 
live—this very page may help to bring it acquainted with its unhappy 
father. Let me persevere. The field was a fine level, abeut large 
enough to allow full play for an army of fifty thousand men, horse, foot, 
and artillery. Perhaps a hundred thousand might mancuvre .to adyan- 
tage, if they were all on the same side—not otherwise. Two rival ar- 
mies of twenty-five thousand cach, would be sadly in wantof room there. 
The military school is in front; all the trees and turf, and all the neigh- 
boring heights are of a yellowish green—or greenish yellow; neither 
abundant nor healthy looking. We had no tumult—no shouting, and the 
well-informed citizens about me regarded the show as a failure, aud the 
stillness itself as a sort of boding tranquility. 

“‘T have been abroad, and everywhere [ find the people hurrying to 
and fro, and whispering together. It is now said that bis majesty was 
insulted yesterday; and that the disbanding of the National Guards—the 
citizen-soldiery of a great empire—was ordered ina pet. Under certain 
circumstances, I would rather fall out with the Mamelukes or the Janis- 
saries—under others—poh !—a mere flash in the pan! I must hurry off 


_ to number 280 Rue St. Honore, where that strangest and loveliest of all 


i 


womankind is to be found. 
hood may require watching. 
“30th. The journals are coming in with intimations not to be mis- 
taken. They believe Paris to be in a state of siege; almost, and I find 
that the mob in passing the hotel of the minister, were bold enough to 
smash a window or two—dnd that was all. - ' ? 


If we are to have trouble, that neighbor- 


* * * * 


| Finding she was to be at the Theatre Francais, to see Otello ou le 
pounds at least—if I happen to know he is master of as much. Of | 


_ing had to undergo. 


More de Venice, to be followed by Tem Jones 4 Londres, I determined 
to be of the party, in spite of their teeth. And I was. I occupied the very 
next lodge, and though I contrived to carry on quite a satisfactory cor- 
respondence with her fur a whole hour, I don’t believe we were suspec- 
ted by the great green dragon at her elbow. We were prodigiously de- 
lighted with Shakspeare’s names and characters Frenchified to fiddle- 
strings—and not a little amused at the transformations that poer Field- 
After all, the woman is no simpleton. Her 
observations indicated a superior understanding, and great self-reliance. 
While she was talking with her obstinate old father, I managed to hear 
just enough to satisfy me that she was un her return to Antwerp; that 
she had been one at the review ; and that every stranger ought to make 














, 
vant 


it a point to see the Jardin dis Plantes, to-morrow afternoon, if pleas- 
ant ; if not, the first fair day! - . , It shall be so. 

‘She appeared to enjoy the playing of Ligier, who undertook Otello, 
and wus applauded, as [ never heard moital man--or woman, either-- 
applauded in a French theatre, for his imitations of Talma. And yet 
there were a few hisses—and more than once I could have sworn that 
they issued from the red lips--the parted and trembling rose-buds of my 
dear little neighbor. It turned out to be the first appearance of Ligier-- 
the part of Desdemona by Edelmere. He did well, and she better. One 
thing astonished me ; and it was almost the only thing, except the blind 
jealousy of the Moor, and the passionate fervor~-the doting tenderness 
of the newly wedded wife. The bed was introduced---a real bed---and 
Desdemona appeared in her night-dress---a real robe de chambre. 
When, after talking with Emily, she dropped upon her knees and said 
her prayers, and then crept into bed---first sitting down upon it, and then 
pulling up, first one little foot, and then the other---I caught my breath 
--I couldn't help it. And when, a moment afterwards I turned to look 
at Julie—" 

The stranger started up and repeated the name of Julie with a faint 
ory; and pulled the lamp nearer; and then, turning back two or three 
leaves, begun looking over them with great eagerness; and then, with a 
trembling hand, and a flushed countenance, he turned hurriedly over the 
pages that fullowed, occasionally stopping for a few.moments, and then 
reading over passage after passage, till at last, as if suddenly struck with 
a new thought, he returned hastily to the paragraph he had lef off at, 
and continued as follows— 


“T found her ia a prodigious flutter, and when she caught my eyes 
fixed upon her, she colored to the temples and then grew suddenly pale, 
and her small fingers played nervously upon the velvet covering of the lodge 
till 1 was fain to shut my eyes, and make believe not to see her. By 
this time, poor Desdemona had talked herself fa-t asleep, and I saw no- 
thing more of the play—heard nothing more of the afterpiece—till it 
was nearly finished. ‘J’a,’ said Julie—and these few words brought me 
to myself at ence—‘ Pa, don't you think Squire Weston weil done?’ I 
louked up, overwhelmed with astonishment. Never heard I purer En- 
giish from the mouth of mortal—nor English uttered with a more exqui- 
site intona‘ion of naturalness. And yet they call her Dutch. My life 
on it, the girl is English!—and though her father may be a Hollander, 
she was never brought up in Holland.” 

The stranger drew a long breath, and looked about him as if expect- 
ing to find somebody at his elbow; and still, as if almost afraid to be 
alone. And then, after a short struggle, read on as follows: 

“Her good-for-nothing, obstinate father made some reply which es- 
ceped me—but this I know, that it was Antwerp all over. Ah, that 
such a woman should have such a man for a father!—and that mana 
tavern-keeper !"” 

The manuscript dropped from the stranger's hands upon the hearth— 
aud he started up and walked the floor, as if no longer able to bear up 
against these revelations. His hands were locked, and ever and anon 
lifted as high as he could reach; his lips were ashy pale, and large drops 
of sweat stood upon his forehead. 

‘Merciful Heaven!” cried he, at last, returning to the fire-place and 
picking up the manuscript—* how I tremble !—and yet, I must go on.— 
Fool that I was! not to foresee the catastrophe! Oh, Julie! And 
now’’—beginning to read—‘‘ now, | may as well make up my mind for 
the worst, and be fully prepared for it—so!—what have we here !—still 
farther evidence of her identity! as if to extinguish my last remaining 
hope.” 

‘For my part,” continued the writer, who was giving the words of Julie, 
‘I think he has really some notion of broad English humor—he reminds 
me of Poth’er, the inimitable Pothier, as we saw him at London; but 
stronger, I should say, and not so fine.’ So I thought, and was turning 
to thank ber for the beautiful truth of her criticism, and to whisper some- 
thing to her about London; when, would you believe it!—I found her 
gnawing the tip end of her glove, and coquetting with a handsome young 
fellow in @ military costume, who sat looking at her with half-shut sleepy 
eyes, and a sort of simper, made up of the supercilious, the self-compla- 
cent, and the captivating, which provoked me beyond all endurance. I 
would have given a little finger for a decent cause of quarrel with him. 
And this was the woman [ had followed for three months, like her sha- 
dow—and at the suggestion of another, only that I might be near enough 
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to see the color of her eyes, and hear that low musical breathing, which 
accompanies heartfelt emotion! I could have boxed his ears—and hers 
too! ‘That English milord is very happily got up,’ said I—‘and very pret- 
tily represented, by ?’'—alluding te one of the characters in Tom Jones 
—‘‘and appears to be understood by the people—or at least heartily re 
lished.’ This I meant for sarcasm—and so she understood it, 1 am 
sure; for she pouted and smiled, and I could see a sort of malicious 
twinkle in her deep clear eyes, which I already knew how to interpret. 
Whereupon the fop levelled a look at me—and then lifted his eye-glass— 
the puppy !—as if he understood my remark to be meant for him instead 


of the player—I had half a mind to snatch it away, and fling it on the * 


stage. Just then there was a troublesome outbreak in the parterre.— 
Bis! Bis! Bis! cried the pit—bas peuple, or pitites continuing the ery 
at intervals, for ten or fifteen minutes. But they were not listened to.— 
The actors went off and gn just as much at their ease, and just as goods 
tempered and as courtly as if nothing was the matter; and then all at 
once the multitude were stilled by the single word si/ence! from the 
next box to me—/a premier loge. Ab!—they were evidently on the 
best possible terms; and the handsome young coxcomb was beyond all 
question well received by the father, as a manof fashion—perhaps of au- 
thority; else why such prompt obedience on the part of the people, the 
moment he chose to put a stop to their outcries? Clearly the man is 
what they call a personage—I see it in his bearing—I see it in hers— 
and in that of her thick-headed o'd father. Be it so! I'll bear it no 
longer. No woman shall thrive that seeks to amuse herself with me, 
or to play me off against another man—I[ care not how. I have sus- 
pected this before; but now I am convinced. Let her beware! In- 
dignant at such unprincipled coquetry, I left the loge, and went away 
without even looking at her. Au Jardin des plantes! No, no my lady. 
You don’t catch me there—I am not tied to your apron string! I was 
never made for a dangler. I have made up my mind—farewell !—and 
when I have made up my minc, you might as well hope to turn the sun 
from his path along the skies with a straw, as to pah !—I’ll not 
cross her path again till I have subdued her and humbled her to the dust. 
There! The vow is recorded. I have entered it in my journal—I have 
put it down in black and white, with all the circumstances, trivial as 
they may seem; together with all the dates, and always in the very lan- 
guage of my thought, while studying her at this disastrous interview. I 
shall continue to do so, till I have accomplished my purpose 





I have 





doomed her tae”? 


The stranger shuddered and his cheek flushed. ‘‘ Yea I have doomed 
her—and henceforth I will have no secrets from myself. Upon this 
page, every step, every incident, every thought, every change ef purpose, 
every fluctuation of hope and fear, shall be registered—so that, hereafter, 
when she is in my power—when she is mine—altogether mine! mine, 
for ever and ever! I may be able to show her with what certainty I 
have doomed her; and when we are reading it all over together, she 
with her dark eyes brimming, and it may be with her arms about my 
neck—and I with my heart full of thankfulness and triumph and running 
over with joy—she wondering that I should have been so troubled Ly the 
presence of a mere fop—a scented popinjay—these pages will show her 
how long beforehand the catastrophe was prepared and the consumma- 
tion vouched for in the solitude of my cwn chamber. There!—I have 
recorded the whole, up to this hour; I have done it, as I if | were upen 
oath. And now 
of the drama is over. 

“May 1. AuJardin des Plantes. I went, nevertheless! I could laugh 
at myself one moment, and almost tear my own eyes out the next; and, 
sooth to say, am sorely tempted to keep my own counsel, and not make 
the entry of this day’s proceedings. But no!—no!—the record is not 
only for me but for her. Be it of wisdom or folly, of weakness or 
strength, I must withhold nothing. She shall be satisfied, ard so shall 
others too, if they are ever able to decipher the manuscript, or to find 
the key; satisfied of this at least, if of nothing more—that I could look 
into the Fu/ure as others look into the Past. 

“May 4. Yes !—to the Jardin des Plantes I went, notwithstanding my 
determination,—but I had my reasons; and then to the Menagerie 
Royale—and then to Notre Dame—and then to the Musée. And why! 
Simply because I had begun to see my way clear. I had determined to 
haunt her—and I have haunted her, like her shadow, and most of the 
time, not in ray natural shape. Leven dropped into conversation with 





to sleep! until we meet again; or until another act 
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her behind a book-stall, and she knew me not. I was within six feet of 


her for a whole hour among the cypresses—looking with her upon the 


people that were lying about in the shadow, and lolling underneath the | 


_trees, and eating together, and laughing and talking together, and telling 


suspected me, nor do I believe that she saw me! At last, weary of | 
such unprofitable masquerading, I changed my cap and my white neck: | 
cloth, and pulled forward my heavy black hair, and flung aside my capote, 
and threw myself in her path, just as a party spread themselves out on 
the grass, and were getting ready the refreshments they had brought with 
* them—the bread and wince—the eau de vie—and loaf. -sugar by the hand- 
full. I fedt her coming—l1 heard her step—and all at once my resclu- 
tion failed me—a strange misgiving, a sort of giddiness took possession 
of me, and for a few moments I felt as if I should drop, or make a fool 
of myself in some other way. I fixed my eyes\upon the group I have 
mentioned—I looked at the cypresses—at the children romping about in 
the short grass—at the eau de vie—at the lumps of sugar parcelled out 
with the greatest possible exactness, pour de l’eau sucré & chacun—at 
the prettiest girl I could pick out among all that were wandering in my 


neighborhood—at any thirg and every thing indeed, to conceal my em- | 


barrassment—determined not to be sensible of her approach. At length 
T heard a step at my elbow—the flutter of a woman’s dress—and then a 
hurried breathing and a sort of a shall I say what ?—a sort of half- 
suppressed giggling! I could bear it no longer. I turned—and there 
stood Julie right in my path, just recovering from a profound courtesy— 
and alone—“‘all, all alone!” I could have clasped her to my heait—and 
- should, I dare say, if I hadn’t found her making mouths at me. We 
understood each other instantly—a single glance informed me, that al- 
though alone, her father—and perhaps lover—were not far off, and that 
IT had no time to lose. ‘Julie!’ said I—‘ dear Julie!’ and as I spoke 
I contrived to touch her hand. She colored to the eyes, and flung away 
with the prettiest expression of pouting displeasure—and then she called 
me Heinrich. Heinrich! Whatcould she mean! What new mystery 
was here! I repeated her name, and her eyes filled. ‘ Heinrich!’ 
she faltered—‘ why persist so strangely in this freak? What have you 
to fear?’ ‘To fear!’ said I. ‘What have I to hope!’ ‘There— 
there—don’t look so—you lose all resemblance to the miniature the mo- 
ment you grow serious. A-word with you. My father suspects you, I 





ing the whole expression of your countenance and making you appear at 


least a dozen years older, and forty times less amiable—I caught him | hiding-places, and a plenty of elbow-room, to make them feel happy ari 


studying your features; and you hadn’t been gone five minutes, before he | 


asked me for the miniature, and after examining it awhile, with a singu- 
lar expression about his mouth, he returned it to me’—laying her hand 
on her heart as she spoke—‘ with a sort of smile, which induced me to 
believe that he had satisfied himself.’ 

“T was dumb with astonishment—and stood staring at her, and won- 
dering what she meant by the miniature ; and not knowing what to say 
next, as she continued 

“ ‘To tell you the truth, Heinrich—I wish you woald allow me to call 
you Henry—\ hate these German names’ ‘With all my heart,’ 
said I. * There’s a good creature, I knew you would. Hush—hush 
—I musn’t be seen talking with you, though it is clear enough that pa— 











poor dear pa!—is mightily tickled at the idea of your getting acquainted _ over the table, with the manuscript lying before him, and continued in 


with me in this way—just as the Emperor did with Marie Louise after 
having sent her his miniature—I declare it’s a plot for the stage !—though 
to tell you the truth, I can’t say much fur your disguise. I knew you 
fiom the first—and why shouldn't he? There, there! that'll do~—let go 
my hand. Monsieur le Baron will call you out, if pa doesn’t.’ 

“She knew me from the first! What was I to think! Monsieur le Ba- 
ron!—and who the plague was Monsieur le Baron? And _ then there 
was the miniature----confound the miniature !----at this moment, and while 
I was in the deepest perplexity, I saw her lift her hand to a massive gold 
chain, about her neck, and give ita tug. The idea instantly struck me, 
that she had the miniature with her. ‘Julie! Dearest! Best!---can 
you furgive me!’ said I. ‘Had I known that you wore that image so 
near your heart, how differently I should have felt---how differently | 
should have slept!’ ‘And so!’ she answered with one of her sweetest 
smiles, ‘And so! your sad misbehaviour last night---your rudeness to 
Monsieur le Baron---your sulkiness to pa--and your a~a-ahem !’---deaw- 
ing a superb miniature from her bosom, and just allowing me to geta 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


gious---overpowering.’ 


glance at the features before she replaced it-—‘was all owing to your 
want of faith in my promise.’ 


“T was thunderstruck.—-‘ Her promise !’ | muttered something, I hard- 


_ ly know what, in reply; for the miniature was a perfect likeness of my- 
stories ‘‘ with elbow on the grass.’" And still she neither knew me nor | 


self! younger perhaps--or perhaps the dress might be more youthful— 
but more like me it could not have been, had I eat for it to Isaby him~- 
self. Wonderful !---whose likeness could it be? Not mine---for I never 
sat in my life--to my knowledge. What the police may have done for 
me without my knowledge, [cannot say. What] do know is, that [have 
always refused—always—-and for the best of reasons, ever since I became 
an adventurer---wn mauvais sujet. These and many more like thoughts 
passed hurriedly through my mind, as I reached forth my hand for the 
miniature and repeated the words to myself ‘her promise !’ 

‘Not for the world!’ she whispered. ‘Were you to be seen looking 
at your own miniature about my neck---there would be an end of the play 
--we should find ourselves in the last situation of the fifth act, and all 
the manceuvering of our dear old whimsical fathers would be thrown a- 
way.’ At this moment, I heard a voice calling to her, ‘Come, come, 
Julie !—the jig’s up!--where are you? Always out o’ the way when 
she’s wanted!’ On hearing this, Julie ran off, kissing her hand to me, 
and flinging me a rose---a half-blown bridal-rose, with a blush burning at 
the core---as she vanished behind a magnificent cypress, from one side of 
which, the face of her old father leoked out with an expression of drol- 
lery---of broad, generous, good humor, that I shall never forget to my 
dying day. WhatamI tothink? I amutterly ata loss. Who onearth 


| amI?~ And who is Heinrich, or as she chooses to call him Henry? 


The original of the miniature, of course.--Fool! that I did not contrive 
to get it into my hands, before she put it up. And then her promise-— 
her promise to me! .Zounds! I shall go mad. 

* * * * * * 

‘May Sth. Well, I managed to keep near her most of the day. ‘ Af- 
ter all,’ said she once, in my hearing, as | stood with my back toward 
her, looking at the great white bear—-‘ this renowned collection is not te 
be compared with that of Exeter Change, or the Tower, either in rich- 
ness or variety.’ There spoke the English woman! I'd swear toher 
birth-place now! Exeter Change and the Tower! She might as well 
talk of Wombwell’s collection at Bartolomy Fair! Yet she admitted, 


| solto voce, that they were better arranged. Better arranged, hey! Why 
verily believe—last evening, just before that cloud came over you, alter- 


in England they have no arrangement whatever---while here, at this gar- 
den of plants, they have trees and water---and sky and air, and caves and 


look natural. Better arranged indeed! ‘Notre Dame,’ said she also, 
in the purest French, as I loitered along by her elbow, ‘is not worth 
seeing by itself---pas grande chose !---but the masic is wonderful---prodi- 
Here I had an opportunity of touching her hand 


| —she started, and almost screamed, as my sombrero being lifted in the 


wind, revealed my face. I am sure she had not suspected me till then. 
She looked troubled. Poor thing! how little she dreams of the power 
that is dealing with her! The meshes are spread---the inevitable mesh- 
es !~-warp and woof! and all I perceive in her is a sort of innocent won- 


| der at my rapid and continual transformations. And yet I can see that 


she is greatly amused with them.” 
The stranger paused, and covering his face with his hands, leaned 


one position—without moving or speaking fer many minutes; and when 
he withdrew his hands, there were traces of emotion about the eyes not 
to be mistaken; and he murmured the name of Julie—and called her 
his betrothed—and then hurriediy leafing over the manuscript as if in 
search of something he had seen before, came to the following passage : 

“ May 4th. I have just finished the work her father lent me, upon 


| the doctrines of Universal Salvation—that earliest human faith. By 


this, I do not mean that the Devil was the first Preacher of Universal 
Salvation, as others have said, nor Eve the first convert, as well as the 
first hearer—but—* * * why trouble me with such a book? what 
have I to do with such controversies? What could have been his eb- 
ject? He calls me Friedrich, and not Heinrich—and smiles; and then, 
asifto sound my religious opinions asks me to observe, that although 
God Almighty said to our ficst parents, when he showed them the tree 
of knowledge, on the day ye eat thereof, ye shall surely die, still, though 
they did eat thereof, they did not die—wherefore, says the old man, te 
declare that the Devil was the first Preacher of Universal Salvation, 
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what is it but to declare that he was the first preacher of Truth? Now 
this I am not prepared to admit—because a spiritual death might have 


been the death denounced. But—I have another and a better reason | 


for my belief. We are told by the Savior to forgive our enemies. His 
whole time on earth was spent in teaching that doctrine. And yet—an- 
swer me who can!—they who believe that he will continue to practise 
what he preached; to practise in Heaven forever and ever, what he 
preached here on earth—namely, the forgiveness of one’s enemies, are 
denounced for their impiety and pitied for their weakness. For by his 
encinies, we cannot understand those who have already given up their 
hostility, and become reconciled to him. What sort of enemies would 
such be, for men to forgive on earth? No, no—By enemies, he meant 
enemies, and not friends: unrepenting enemies, who despitefully use 
us; not those who lie at our feet weeping—nor those who feed and 
clothe and visit us, and pray for us, and watch over us; fer of such are 
not our enemies, any more than the good Samaritan was the enemy of 
the traveller who had fallen among thieves. 

“ Again—the followers of this fatal heresy, as they call it in the 
church, are teld that we have no evidence that God forgives his enemies 
here. Now, I say that we have mere evidence that our Heavenly Fa- 
ther does forgive his enemies here, by his continual gvodness to them— 
by his sending rain alike upon the just and the unjust—than we have 
that he will punish them ali hereafter. What is safe for God to do on 
Earth, cannot be dangerous in Heaven. And if men are not to be re- 
strained by fear of punishment, nor always by the certainty of imme- 
diate punishment; and by what they see with their own eyes and hear 
with their own ears—as they are not on Earth—how are to be restrained 
by the fear of a remote and future, and for that very reason to most un- 
derstandings, uncertain punishment which they are supposed neither to 
see nor feel? Why such a waste of terror? Why so much unwhole- 
some, unprofitable fear? To justify the terrible threatenings of God, as 
interpreted by those who look upon this faith as a wretched delusion, and 
to reconcile these threatenings with his character as a compassionate and 
merciful Father—a Being, whose attribute is perfect love, which casteth 
out fear—we have the following argument. And with such arguments 
most men are satisfied—at any rate, their mouths are stopped. It rans 
thus—”’ 

“ Alas for thee! my poor brother!” murmured Heinrich. “No wonder 
that wretched old man was anxious to know if I too was a Universalist !”” 
And then he returned to the manuscript. 

“ God does not threaten that man may sin, and so be punished; but 
that he may not sin, and so escape. Therefore, the higher the threaten- 
ings run, the greater the mercy of God.’ To detect the alarming falla- 
cy that lies here, was hidden among the deepest foundations of our 
strength and now among our balmiest hopes—like the unseen spirit of 
the universe lurking now among the roots of the mountains and now in 
the daintiest perfume of a flower, we have only to apply the same reason- 
ing to any human Lawgiver. Draco would be the kindest of men; and 
the penalty of death itself but a declaration of unbounded love. But 
enough—were I, of a truth and in all sincerity, a Universalist, I should 
aot have the heart to do what I do now, every day of my life. No!— 
Predestined, as know | am—for who but the Everlasting God can be 
free!—and having before me a life of trial and reproach and suffering, 
with no path for escape, no chance of restoration to my family, friends or 
country, what is there left for me but war——open war—with all who 
stand in my way! Is it my fault that 1 am so tempted? mine that I 
am so ‘wondrously gifted?’—mine, that with all these ‘high endow- 
ments’ and ‘prodigious powers’—I am starving! Why will nobody 
trust me? Why am I obliged to make war upon all the humanities— 
the affections—and the decencies of life! not only upon man, proud im- 
perious man, but upon woman and upon the offspring of woman—upon 
little children?” 

‘‘ Alas, my brother! hew is it with thee now?” whispered Heinrich, 
as he finished this part of the diary. 

[ To be continued. } 
———— 


Bisnuor Heser’s Doo Caerry.—Cherry was a beautiful terrier, and 
a first rate favorite with his master. He accompanied the rectoy inall 
his walks, rides, and visits; and certainly the instinct which the little 
animal displayed was closely akin to reason. He divined on a Sanday, 
by some intuitive process, without any apparent reference to personal ap- 
pearance or change of dress, whether his master was or was not to be 


| perfectly cognizant. If in their walks they met with a beggar, 
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the officiating minister of the day; and regulated his course accordingly. 
If the rector took the duty, Cherry would at once precede him to the 
vestry. But if a different arrangement had been decided upon, Cherry 
would stop short in the aisle, and station himself on a mat before the 
rector’s pew door. Mr. Richard Heber repeatedly said, “ he was sure 
the dog understood what passed in conversation ;” and the rect 

often with a laugh express his fears that Cherry was “ ower canny,” 
“had by some unlawful means obtained a clue to ‘the univers 
guage!’”’ Of the charitable disposition of his master, Cherry 









would never allow the poor wretch te pass till he had directed M 
ber’s attention to him. He would draw up by the side of the wayfa 
and there remain, without any attempt to bark, grow! or bite, till the 
rector came up, If the poor object appeared more than usually ill-clad, 
wretched and helpless, Cherry would utter a low whine, but never qui 


his new acquaintance till Mr. Heber had spoken to him. And rare he 


instance when words were all that the suppliant received. Ancther trait, 
and Cherry shall pass from the page. He invariably accompanied, or 
rather preceded Mr. Heber on his morning visit to the Sunday School. 
When we heard his stealthy pit-pat upon the stairs, we were pretty sure 
of whom he was the herald. He used to pause upon the highest step, 
and, I have thought enjoyed the panic—the transition from considerable 
hubbub to perfect stillness—which his appearance invariably produced. 
There was an expression of glee, a look of wicked intelligence, of doggish 
triumph, which only Dickens can describe, and Landseer’s pencil pour- 
tray. It said, as clearly as doggish eyes and nose could say, “So, 


oh! my masters, Ive the upper hand at present.”—The Bishop's 
Daughter. 


re 


From the Young People’s Book. 


THE LITTLE MEN OF GOLD. 


A FRENCH FAIRY TALE. 





Tue Little Men of Gold were so called because they were hardly two 
feet high, and were possessed of great riches. 

From habit, they dwelt under ground, and were never seen by mortal 
eyes, except sometimes at day-break, when they were seen drying, by 
the first raysef the sun, immense heaps of gold, which was moist from 
being buried under ground. They chiefly frequent the neighborhood of 
the Castle of Morlaix, in Bretagne. 

We now come to our story. 


Once upon a time a peasant, named Theogonec, was returning from a 
fair, with his wife. They had spent all day, Sunday, in merriment, and, 
towards evening, set out for home, where they expected to arrive to- 
wards midnight; but either becausethe night was dark, or because Theo- 
gonec was a little tipsy, they lost their way, and it was not until near 
day-break that they approached Morlaix. 

Now Theogonec was a little given to drinking, and spenta good deal 
of his earnings in this way; his wife had accompanied him to the fair, 
in thé hope of restraining him, in some degree; but as Theogonec was 
the strongest, he answered his wife’s remonstrances with a beating, and 
drank as much as he pleased. 

On they went, Theogonec reeling, and his wife weeping, as the sun 
rose. 

Suddenly Theogonec rubbed his eyes. 

“« Wife, don’t you see something ?”” 

«What can it be?” 

“If it was a cow, or a cat, or a dog,” said Theogonec, growing pale, 
“TI should say it was the evil genius, 7'eusarpoulier.” 

“ But,” said the wife, ‘it is neither a cow, nor a dog, nor a cat.— 
Come, don’t be afraid, let us go close up; perhaps it is the good genius, 
Teuss ; he will not hurt us.” 

“You don’t know what you are talking about, wife; Teuss never 
comes in these parts; besides, he is never to be seen but from midnight 
to two o'clock, and now it is four. Teuss is dressed always in white; 
but this—and it grows smaller as we get nearer! what can it be?” 

Whilst they were talking, Theogonec heard a noise under ground, like 


| striking on metal. 





“Oh!” said the wife, “it is the Little Men of Gold; don’t you hear 
them there, spreading their guld out. Let us go round soas not to dis- 
turb them.” 

“ How ridiculous! they will be very glad to see us. Don’t you know 
they will give you gold for the asking? I mean to ask them for some, 
and you'll see if I wont be rich.” 

“Take care, Theogonec! it is very dangerous to have any thing to do 
with these unearthly sort of people ; do come round the other way, and 
let them alone.” 

** You fool ! did not they give two thousand pounds in gold to Rerafion; 
and why should not I try, as well as he?’’ 

“You know you always do have bad luck.” 

They were now quite near the little people, four of whom were turning 
the heaps of gold over and over, with shovels. 

Theogonec saluted them respectfully. “‘ Gentlemen, here am I, a poor 
man, without a cent; could not you make my fortune?” 

“How much do you want?” asked the four little men. 

‘4 hundred fraues,”” answered the wife, “a hundred francs only.” 


“ Haid your tongue !”’ said Theogonec, “and let me manage my busi- 
ness myself.” 


weuld | 
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“ Don’t ask too much,” answered she, imploringly. 

“TJ must have,” said Theogonec, “some to build up my house—it is 
falling down.” : 

The four little men presented him twenty pieces of gold, on the ends 
of theirgshovels. 


ies, Th wc put the twenty pieces of gold in his pocket. 


must have,” continued he, ‘ something to buy the little bit of mea- 
joining my house.” 
four little men presented him five pieces of gold, on the ends of 
ovels. 
gonec put the five pieces of gold in his pocket. 
‘Enough, enough,” said his wife, in a low voice, “ thank them now, 
and come on.” 4 
“Ts that all?” asked the four little men. 
® ‘I mest have,” said Theogonec, “something to buy acow and a 
calf.” 

The four little men whispered to each other, and appeared to hold a 
consultation after the manner of big men, on occasions something simi- 
lar. Atlast one of them presented to Theogonec one piece of gold, on 
the end of his shovel. 

‘Ts that all ?”’ asked the four little men. 

“ That is all—enough, gentlemen”—quickly replied the wife. 

Theogonec, in a furious passion, struck her a violent blow’on the back 
and turned again to the little men. 

“T must have—I must have enough to buy four hogsheads of wine!” 

“ Four hogsheads of wine!” repeated the four little men,” 

“Yes, gentlemen, four hogsheads of wine.” 

And the four little men threw their empty shovels at his head. 

“ Don’t kill him, good gentlemen, don’t kill him; he is a good man, 
only he is never satisfied—the more he has, the more he wants.” 

But the four little men continued to beat about Theogonec’s head with 
their four shovels, and, in this case, it did not happen that the more he 
had the more he wanted, for hecried out for mercy. He fell exhausted to 
the ground; and the four little men busied themselves with emptying his 
pockets of all that they had given him. 

“‘ Thus,” said they, “do we punish those who know not how to mode- 
rate their desires.”’ } 

& Ah,” groaned Theegonec, “ I am dying.’ 

And he was right; he expired immediately. Upon which his wife 
burst into tears. 

‘- Gentlemen,” said she to the four little men of gold, “have pity upon 
my poor husband, and restore him to life.” 

“That we cannot do; but ask us for gold, and we will make you as rich 
as @ queen.” 

‘« Alas!"’ exclaimed the widow, “ at least give one little piece to bury 
him with. I ask nothing more.” 

The four little men of gold, delighted with the want of ambition dis- 
played by the poor woman, filled their shovels as full as they would hold, 
with pieces of gold, and obliged her te accept of it all. 

When she reached home, she erected a splendid tomb over her hus- 
band’s body; and people who have been in those parts, say that it may 
still be seen: and mention an inscription on it in the following words: 


Here lies Taroconec, whom the Little Men of 
Gold killed, because, when possessed of great 
Riches, he wished for more. Pray for his 
Soul; and, if you wish, wish with 
moderation, and so show your 
wisdom; a De Profundis, 
if you please, for the un- 
happy Theogunec, who 
cculd not moderate 
his desires. Earth 
bear lightly 
on him! 

————— EE 


From the Democratic Magazine. 


A LEGEND OF LIFE AND LOVE. 


- A very cheerless and fallacious doctrine is that which teaches to de- 
ny the yielding to natural feelings, righteously directed, because the 
consequences may be trouble and grief, as well as satisfaction and 
pleasure. The man who lives on from year to year, jealous of ever 
placing himself in a situation where the chances can possibly run 
against him—ice, as it were, surrounding his heart, and his mind more 
scrupulously weighing in a balarce the results of giving way to any 
of those propensities his Creator has planted in his heart—may be a 
philosopher, but can never be a happy man. 

g Upon the baxks of a pleasant river stood a eottage, the residence 
of an ancient man whose limbs were feeble with the weight of years 
and of former sorrow. In his appetites easily gratified, like the sim- 
ple race of people among whom he lived, every want of existence 
was supplied*by a few fertile acres. Those acres were tilled and 
tended by two brothers, grandsons of the old man, and dwellers also 
“ the cottage. ‘The parents of the boys lay buried in a grave near 


N athan, the elder, had hardly seen his twentieth summer. He 
was a beautiful youth. Glossy hair clustering upon his head, and his 


| 
| 


cheeks were very brown from sunshine and open air. Though the 
eyes of Nathan were soft and liquid, like a girl’s, and his checks 
curled with a voluptuous swell, exercise and labor had developed his 
limbs into noble and manly proportions. The bands of hunters, as 
they mct sometimes to start off together after game upon the neigh. 
boring hills, could hardly show one among their number who in come. 
liness, strength, or activily, might compete with the youthful Nathan. 

Mark was but a year younger than his brother. He, too, had great 
beauty. 

In minis of time the ancient sickened, and knew that he was to 
die. Before the approach of the fatal hour, he called before him the 
two youths, and addressed them thus : 

‘The world, my children, is full of deceit. Evil men swarm in 


| every place ; and surrow and disappointment are the fruits of inter- 





| 


| 
| 
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course with them. So wisdom is wary. 

“ And as the things of life are only shadows, passing like the dark- 
ness of a cloud, twine no bands of love about yourhearts. Forlove 
is the ficklest of the things of life. The object of our affection dies, 
and we thenceforth languish in agony ; or perhaps the love we covet 
dies, and that is more painful yet. 

“It is well never to confide in any man. It is well to keep aloof 
from the follies and impurities of earth. Let there be no links be. 
tween you and others. t not any being control you through your 
dependence upon him for a portion of your happiness. This, my 
sons, I have learned by bitter experience, is the teaching of truth.” 

Within a few days afterward, the old man was placed away in the 
marble tomb of his kindred, which was built on a hill by the 
shore. 

Now the injunctions given to Nathan and his brother— injunctions 
frequently impressed upon them belore by the same monitorial voice 
—were pondered over by each youth in his inmost heart. They had 
always habitually respected their grandsire : whatever came from his 
mouth, therefore, seemed as the words of an oracle not to be gain- 
sayed. 
seo" the path of Nathan chanced to be sundered from that of 

ark. 

And the trees leaved out, and then in autumn cast their foliage ; 
and indue course leaved out again, and again, and many times again 
—and the brothers met not yet. 

Two score years and ten ! what change works over earth in such 
a space as two score years and ten ! 

As the sun, an hour ere his setting, cast long slanting shadows to 
the eastward, two men, withered, and with hair thin and snowy, 
came wearily up from oposite directions, and stood together at a 
tomb built on a hill by the borders of a fair river. Why do they 
start, as each casts his dim eyes towards the face of the other ? 
Why do tears drop down their cheeks, and their frames trembie even 
more than with the fecbleness of age? They are the long separated 
brethren, and they enfold themselves in one another's arms. 

‘“* And yet,” said Mark, after a few moments, stepping back, and 
gazing earnestly upon his companion’s form and features, “ and yet 
it wonders me that thow art my brother. There should be a brave 
and beautiful youth, with black curls upon his head, and not those 
pale emblems of decay. And my brother should be straight and 
nimble—not bent and tottering as thou.” 

The speaker cast a second searching glance—a glance of discon. 
ent. 

“And I,” rejoined Nathan, “I might require from my brother 


_ not such shrivelled limbs as I see,—and instead of that cracked voice, 


the full swelling music of a morning heart—but that half a century 
is a fearful meiter of comeliness and of strength ; for half a century 
it is dear brother, since my hand touched thine, or my gaze rested 
upon thy face.” 

Mark sighed, and answered not. 

“I bethink me, brother, many, many years have passed over since 
the sorrowful day when our grandsire, bien, left us to seek our for- 
tunes amid a wicked and a seductive world. 

‘“* Elis last words, as thou, doubtless, dost remember, advised us 
against the snares that should beset our subsequent journeyings. He 
portrayed the dangers which lie in the path of love ; he impressed 
upon our minds the folly of placing conficence in human honor; 
and warned us to keep alovf from too close communion with our 
kind. He then died, but his instructions still live, and have ever 
been present in my memory. 


‘“‘ Dear Nathan, why should I conceal! from you that at that time 
I loved. My simple soul, ungifted with the wisdom of our aged rel- 
ative, had yielded to the delicious folly, and the brown-eyed Eva was 
my young heart’s choice. O brother, even now,—the feeble and with- 
ered thing I am,—dim recollections, pleasant passages, come forth 
around me, like the joy of old dreams. A boy again, and in the 
confiding heart of a boy, I walk with Eva by the river’s banks. 
And the gentle creature blushes at my protestations of love, and leans 
her cheek upon my neck. The regal sun goes down in the west, 
and we gaze upon the glory of the clonds that attend his setting 
and while we look at their fantastic changes, a laugh sounds out, 
clear like a flute, and merry as the jingling of silver bells. It is the 
laugh of Eva.” 
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The eye of the old man gistened with unwonted brightness. | 
ness. He paused, sighed, the brightness faded away, and he went | 
on with his narration. 

“As I said, the dying lessons of him whom we reverenced were | 
treasured in my sou!. I could not but feel their truth. I feared that | 
if I again stood beside the maiden of *my love, and looked upon her — 
face, and listened to her words, the wholesome axioms might be blot. — 
ted from my thonght, so I determined to act as became a man: from | 
that hour I never have beheld the brown eyed Eva. , ; 

‘1 went amid the world. Acting upon the wise principles which 
our wise friend taught us, I looked upon everything with suspicious 


eyes. Alas! I found it but too true that iniquity and deccit are the 
ruling passions of men. 


‘Some called me cold, calculating, and unamiable ; but it was — 
their own unworthiness that made me appearso intheireyes. I am _ 


not—you know, my brother—I am not, naturally, of proud and re- 


merely to be blown off again, it might chance, as a feather by the 
wind ; nor interweave my course of life with those that very likely 
would draw all the advantage of the connexion, and leave me no 
better than before. ; 

“T engaged in traflic. Success attended me. Enemies said that 
my good fortune was the result of chance,—but I knew it the fruit 


of the judicious system of caution which governed me in matters of 
business, as well as of social interceurse. 


have been happy. Dear brother, truth impels me to say no. Yet | 
assuredly, if few glittering pleasures ministered to me on my journey, | 


equally few were the disappointments, the hopes blighted, the trusts 
betrayed, the faintings of the soul, caused by the defection of those 
in whom I had laid up treasures. 

* Ah, my brother, the world is full of misery !” 


The disciple of a wretched faith ceased his story, and there was 
silence a while. 


Then Nathan spake : 


‘**In the early years,” he said, “ I too loved a beautiful woman. 


Whether my heart was more frail than thine, or affection had gained 
a mightier power over me, I could not part from her I loved without 
the satisfaction of a farewell kiss. We met,—I had resolved to stay 
but a moment,—for I had chalked out my future life after the fashion 
thou hast described thine. 

“ How it was, I know not, but the moment rolled on to*hours; 
and still we stood with our arms around each other. 

“* My brother, a maiden’s tears washed my stern resolves away. 
The lure of a voice rolling quietly from between two soft lips, en- 
ticed me from remembrance of my grandsire’s wisdom. I forgot his 
teachings, and married the woman | luved. 


“ Ah! how sweetly sped the seasons! We were blessed. True, — 


there came crossings and evils ; but we withstood them, and holding 


each other by the hand, forgot that such a thing as sorrow remained 
in the world. 


that, that isa pleasure—that swelling of tenderness for our offspring 


—which the rigorous doctrines of your course of life have withheld — 


from you ! 


“Like you, I engaged in trade. Various fortune followed my | 


path. I will not deny but that some in whom I thought virtue was 
strong. proved cunning hypocrites, and worthy no man’s trust. Yet 


ess. 


“ Thus, to me, life has been alternately dark and fair. Have I 
lived happy ?—No, not completely ; it is never for mortals so to be. 
Bat I can lay my hand upon my heart, and thank the Great Master, 
that the sunshine has been far oftener than the darkness of the 
clouds. 

** Dear brother, the world has misery—but it is a pleasant werld 
still, and aflurds much joy to the dwellers !” 

As Nathan ceased, his brother looked up in his face, like a man 
unto whom a simple truth had been for the first time revealed. 


WwW. W. 


—_ 


Grecian AGricuLtore.—I have before mentioned, that the agricul- 
tural implements of the Greeks are exceedingly defective. The plough 
is the same as that described by Hesiod three thousand years ago; a 
simple piece of crooked timber, with only one shaft, and the ploughshare 
made of hard wood, sometimes tipped with iron. The harrow, the rol- 
ler, the tormentor, the thrashing and winnowing machines, are perfectly 
unknown in Greece. The thrashing floors, which generally belong to the 
commune, ate circular pavements of about twenty yards in diameter, 
with a stake in the centre, and usually in an eleva sition to catch 


the wind, which is the Grecian winnowing-fan. To this stake @re tied 
half-a-dozen horses, oxen, mules, and asses, indiscriminately, and harness- 
ed abreast, or rather tied together by a rope round the neck. The corn 
being strewed all over the floor, the cattle are placed at the outer circum- 
ference, and driven round and round; their circle becomiug smaller and 
smaller every time, by the rope coiling itself round the post, till they ne- 
cessarily come to a halt inthe centre’ They are then turned round, each 





circuit then extending by the cerd unwinding, till they again reach the 
edge of the pavement. In this manner the corn is “trodden out ;’’ and 
it may be remarked that the Greeks rigidly observe to the letter the 


Scriptural injunction, “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn.” —Sérong’s Greece. 


JAMES OF SCOTLAND, 
IN CAPTIVITY. 
“Mon existence est a vous ; je l’attache ala votre, et yous suivrai jusqu’ a la mort.’, 


** What ean that be, girl ?’’ said the young and lovely Joanna of So- 
merset, to her attendant, as something flitted into the room through the 
window which was opened to admit the last rays of the fast sinking sun, 








now guilding alike the west and the widely spread landscape arourd. 
pulsive manner ; but I was determined never to give my friendship | 


* As I live, my lady, ’tis a letter,” said the girl, as she stooped and 
raised a small packet from the floor; it was tied with a true-love-knot, 
and to it was attached a small ring of brilliants. 

“Some new-fangled mode of introducing himself to my notice. I wish 
my royal kinsman would render his liberty a little more subject to re- 
striction,” muttered Joanna; “ but it shall share the fate of many others. 
Girl, fling it from the casement.”’ 


Accordingly, the maiden stepped into the balcony, which was filled 


_ with the choicest flowers, native and exotic, and stretching out her arm, 


“ My brother, thus have I lived my life. Your look asks me if I 


suffered the ill-fated and unconscious messenger of love to drop from her 

hand. Yet she could not resist the temptation of stopping a moment to 

look on the person who had ventured this experiment to win her mis- 

tress’s love, and v he besides, was thus scornfully treated. But her lady/ 
it would seem, was unusually pettish this evening; for she immediately 
desired her to re-enter and close the window, in a tone very unlike the 

usual sweet voice of command, which often partcok more of entreaty. 

“So 1 throw his love from me,” again muttered Joanna; “ even though 
he should one day regain his kingdom, and be enabled to place me on its 
throne.”’ 

“ Ay but, my lady, ’twas a beautiful ring.” 

“ Ring, girl!’ exclaimed her mistress, starting from the seat on which 
she had thrownherself. ‘“ Ring?” 

“Yes! I warrant me the handsome gentleman spared not expense in 
its purchase. As it fell, the sun-beams glittered on it, and it was so like 
the one my lord gave you on the last court day—but you are ill, my 
lady?” 

“No. no, girl. Or, rather lam. Why didst not thou tell me this be- 
fore? Netta, dost thou love me?” 

** As myself; or even better; for Iam but a poor maiden—” 

* Mind not that, girl, Thou art happier, far happier at this moment, 
than thy mistress. List, girl! Thou knowest ‘tis said the young James 
of Scotland loveth me—he whom my kinsman Henry detaineth as a pri- 
soner—yet I: know not where he can have seen me; and thou hast been 
witness to some of the mummery he hath formed to force his attach- 
ment on my notice. Netta, I rather fancy Henry and my sire would en- 


' courage him the more that a deputation hath arrived with proposals rela- 


“Children were borm to us—brave boys andfair girls. Oh, Mark, 


tive to his liberation. But I love not him, Netta;’’ she turned her crim- 
sonea brow from the eager glance of her maiden, and after a moment's 
silence continued, “1 love another: but I know not his rank—save only 
that I danced with him at the ball which was lately given at the palace, 
and I have seen him twice since. Girl, he was to have been at the outer 
wall to-night when the clock struck nine, and I to have met him: but 


_ thou knowest it wanted a full hour of that time, when yonder packet was 
are there many I have known, spotless, as far as humanity may be 


thrown in here, and I immediately concluded it to be some dallying er- 
rand of Scctland’s James. Netta, canst thou not guess the rest? I look- 
ed not on it—yet it was from him. Thou wert right in the resemblance 
traced between that ring and mine. It did rest on this finger—now it is 
his! But thou didts remain in the balcony,” continued Joanna, in a tone 
in which were blended eagerness and shame; “tell me, what did he?” 

* ’ good troth, my lady, he picked it up, and glanced from it up here ; 
then for a moment he stirred not—but suddenly he tore it in fragments, 
and almost flew down the castle walk ;’”’ and the tears stood in the sim- 


ple-minded Netta’s eyes as she saw the half-smothered agitation of her 
mistress. 


At this moment the chapel clock began to strike nine. Joanna caught 


_ from Netta’s hand a cloak which she was proceeding to fold with great 


care, and as she threw it around her, hastily desired her to follow, de- 
scended the stairs, crossed the grounds, and reached the outer wall be- 
fore Netta could gain upon her steps. 


“ Girl, it was so; he is not here. This has my scornful hasty temper 
achieved. But we will back, instantly back, Netta. If I had—yes, even 
if I had thrown his letter from me, he might have sought explanation 
here. We will return, girl:’’ but she moved not towards her home as 
she had done from it. No! it wasa slow step that turned from the wall; 
and many a lingering look was cast behind, even till they reached the 
house. 

“ Well, certainly my poor lady is to be pitied,” said Netta, with a sor- 

wful accent, as she ushered her mistress into the presence of her fa- 
=. and closed the door. ‘I am sure, now, that if, instead of meetin 
my lord’s gentleman in the pleasaunce, I should stand there alone, ca | 
all my own fault, I am sure it would not be that gallant company she is 


gone into, that would make me smile; yet she did; I saw it as I closed 
the door.” 
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Thus spoke the pretty simple-minded Netia, as she stepped on her way 
to the pleasaunce ‘neath as clear # moon as ever shone in blue heaven : 


but in her reasoning it never occurred that the smile might be forced, and — 
the eye in its brilliancy conceal dimming thoughts, or the playful tone | 
come from an almost checking breast; but she had not needed to learn so | 


bitter a lesson. 


Yes! there sat the lady Joanna at her father’s side, smiling on the 
companions surrounding him, and replying witheven more than her usual _ 
But it was not long ere | 


gaiety to the numerous complimentary speeches. 
she pleaded a slight indisposition, and begged the Ear!’s leave to retire. 
Then, for the first time, he saw that the cheek of his beloved child was 
more than ordinarily flushed, and that her eye glanced rapidly from one 
object to another, as though her mind rested not with ease on any one 


subject; but this was no time to question, and he led her to the door, and | 


imprinting a kiss on her burning lip, gave her again to the care of her 
maiden, 


In the meantime, he who had received the unintentional slight strode | 
‘Is it indeed so?” he exclaim. | 


with nervous haste towards the palace. 
ed; “is she so fickle? will James of Scotland prevail? would she break 
her plighted troth for gems and baubles? I will declare myself—and yet 
—no! if such be her love I spurn it from me—do I? Oh! I fear me 
net. There must be something wrong in this. But, then, the ring was | 
attached to it. I would that this ball and mummery might proceed 

without my being missed: then would I to my appointment, and learn if, 
she cared no longer for the Roger Percy of her plighted faith: or, if she 

were not there, I would once again to her window, and crave a few mi- 

nutes’ converse with her. What care I,” he continued, as he entered the 

brillantly-illuminated hall, “ what care [ for coming pewer and honor if 

she partake it not with me?” 

Joanna had listened to the successively struck hours of eleven and 
twelve, and yet she lingered beside her toilet with her maiden, who now 
began to remove jewel after jewel from her mistress’ person, and place 
them in a casket. And now Jdanna for the first time broke the sad si- 
lence—* Netta, girl, what care thou art taking of the baubles.” 


“You called them not baubles this evening, my lady, when I exerted | 
my poor skill in disposing them ; and, believe me, I grieve that their ef- | 


fect was wasted on yonder rude gallants. They would have looked far 
better in the pale moonbeams than in the glare of the hall—” 

“ Silence, girl; thou art become too flippant. But, listen! 
thou hear something ?”’ 

The girl looked frightened ; but on the pale face of her mistress there | 
was an expression of intense anxiety; and she raised ber finger to her 
lips to impress silence. Then again came the slight noise on the window | 
as of a pebble. Netta’s face brightened, as, immediately comprehending, 
she threw a mantle around the form of her mistress, exclaiming—*‘ How 
unlucky that I should but this moment have taken the last pearl from 
your hair. 
pose in one short moment.” 
when she raised it from the case. 


neck, as when the lights are glancing in them, and the nobles declaring 
that her eyes are the more brilliant of the two.” 
_“ Nay, dearest, thou canst uot imagine all I have suffered : but now all | 


is forgotten ; and I would rather dream of future bliss than lament past | 


sorrow. Tell me; hath James of Scotland renewed his suit for thy | 
hand ?”’ said Roger Percy, as he stood with his arm encircling the waist | 
of the Lady Joanna. 

“Yes, oh yes! But 1 have not yet looked on him.” 

‘“‘ And thinkest thou, Joanna, that thy father will say yea?” 

“« Roger, I would I could answer no! But I have heard to-day that 
there are treaties Leing signed between him and my royal kinsman, | 
which are to liberate and place him on Scotland’s throne. Oh! Roger, | 


such brilliant prospects will blind my father to my happiness—he will say 
ea!” 
“ But still thou art the same, Joanna—still thou wouldest sacrifice | 
riches and name for the poor title of Mistress Roger Percy ?” 
“Why should I attempt to disguise my heart, Roger? I would be 
thine rather than the proudest monarch’s this world can produce. I | 
would that Henry could find some fitting reason for detaining him | 


prisoner.” 
There was 


whom thou hast been plighting thy troth,—that I am one of the deputies 
sent from James’s uncle, Murdoc Albany, to take measures for his re- | 
lease ; and sadly enough, I trow, is his presence wanted on his hills, and | 
amongst his leal-hearted subjects. Wouldst thou then have me do aught 
to retard his liberation ?” 

‘No, no, Roger; go, and Heaven prosper thee in thy duty. See, the 
moon is already in her zenith, ‘tis time we bade farewell.” 

“ But I had hoped that ’neath her beam I should have listened to a 
promise that alone can save thee from becoming the bride—the Queen of | 


J 


are not wide-spreading as these, are filled with welcome hearts, and, at 
least, there will be one there will worship thee ?” 

“ But my father, Roger—Somerset’s proud Earl! it would bring his 
gray hairs in sorrow to the tomb, that his child should wed one who 
boasted not a title;’ and she grew pale with conflicting passions. 

“If it is thus,” exclaimed Roger, “it is indeed time a long farewell 


Scotland. Wilt thou flee with me to my own lands, which, though they 4 





ee 


Didst not | 
_ his eye hath rested with pleasure on thee. How then sayest thou, thou 





Stay, my lady; this one small branch of brilliants I can dis- | 
But her mistress was at the garden door | 
“Well, to be sure,’’ she continued, | 
“her own beautiful hair is not disarranged ; and I sometimes fancy she | 
looks as beautiful before I* place these gems in her hair, and around her | 


| and again she was kneeling before him. 


almost a emile played over the handsome features of Roger | 
Percy as he said, “ Listen, my sweet Joanna; thou dost not yet know to | 


JONATHAN. 


were bidden by us. Give then thy heart to a titled lord.’’ 

** Stay, stay, Percy ; make not my task more painful than it already 
is. I said naught of heart ; Roger, have not I told thee that it is thine ? 
and I tell thee again, | change not with the hour. But I will not with 
thee to Scotland ; yet 1 will wait a few more days, and—” 

** Become a titled bride,” he iaterrupted ; ‘‘and I shall to Scotland in 
thy train; to look upon thy smiles as thou lavishest them on another, 
and that other, one whom | dare not challenge with good sword; and 
then, too, I must address thee in the measured words of courtesy. Jo- 
Samy fare thee well!’ and he hastily withdrew his arm from around 
2er. 

“Farewell, Roger Percy,” replied Lady Joanna, in a haughty tone, 
as she turned from him towards the door; but he sprang between it and 
her, exclaiming,—‘ Only one moment more, Joanna! Tell me that you 
forgive the hasty words I have spoken. Thou knowest not all [ feel. 1 
tell thee, James will seek an interview with thee to-morrow ; and lis- 
rae lady—when to-morrow’s stin is seen above the horizon he wil! be 
vee ! 

“ Roger,” returned Joanna, in a silvery tone, “I will not see him. 
But what if I should, and confess our love, thinkest thou he would be 





| generous enough to withdraw his suit ?” 


“Tt is not likely, dearest. If he hath looked on thee, I feel it would 
not be easy to counsel his heart to wish no more for thy love.” 

“Nay, Roger, but I know not where he cari have looked on me. Thou 
knowest I received my education in the cloisters, and till very lately had 
never been beyond them.” 

*‘ Ay, dearest; but if he butglanced on thee, I wonder not that he be- 
theught himself a queen would add grace to his throne.” 

The bright moonbeam showed plainly the smile and blush that mantled 
on her face ; and she repelled not the-kiss he imprinted on her lips as he 
o: @» again bade her adieu. 

When the morrow’s even was bright in the west, as the sun kissed his 
farewell to the green earth, on the browof her blue hills and gilded trees, 
the Earl of Somerset summoned his daughter to his presence, and an- 
nounced to her that James was declared at liberty, and that he would 
grace the banquet of that evening with his presence; he alao demanded 
her opinien on the proposal he had now formally tendered. 

** My lord—dearest father, I cannot—never can love him.” 

“ Why, gitl? He tells me thou hast not yet looked upon him ; though 


canst not love him ?” 

Joanna bent her knee before her father, but she answered not: for it 
was in #ain she strove to find one objection she could state. She 
had heard, even in her convent, of his handsome person; and the nuns 


_ had loved to listen in stolen hour to tales of his skill as a poet and me- 


sician. 

The Earl drew his hand, on which she had pressed her lips, from her 
grasp, and looked sternly on her, ‘‘ Joanna, thou hast not dared to fix 
thy affections? Dol read that blush aright? Girl, fondle not on me. 
J will answer then fer thee. Thou shalt not sit at this evening’s board 
to frown on Scotland’s king. No! I will say that thou shalt be 
his bride to-morrow morning. But may I crave the name of this knight 


| errant ?” 


‘* Father, father, press‘me not.” 

“Then | command thee. Speak—his name ?” 

“Yet, dearest father, one word,” and again she seized his hand, 
which she covered with tears and kisses. Then he raised her trembling 
form, and supported ber with a circling arm. 

“Speak, then, Joanna,” he said, kindly; ‘but if it is aught contrary 
to my wishes, let it be brief, lest I speak to, and look harshly on thee, as 
I did but now.” 

“If [ name him, dearest father, wilt thou promise me not to betray 
him to James?” : 

“ Why, girl, art mad, to think I would speak to him on such a subject ! 
But what should that affect him whom thou hast pleased to call thy 
lover /’ 

“Father turn thine eye from me—let me hide my face in thy bosom 
when I mention his name; and she bent her crimsoned brow on his arm 
as she half whispered—* Hast thou heard the name of Roger Percy ?”’ 

“ Roger Percy, minion!’’ exclaimed Somerset, withdrawing his arm ; 

“Roger Percy! the deputy of 
Mardoc—the slave of him who seeks thy hand ?” 

“ No, not the slave, my lord,” exclaimed Joanna, rising, “the liege 

subject—the faithful adherent of James.” 


“ Dost thou put words into my mouth, wench? Liege subject—faith- 
ful adherent—and all the fine jargon be hath taught thee. I call him 
slave! But now, good Mistress Roger Perey, go to, and compose thy- 
self, I will have care he comes not here to-night ; and to-morrow he will 
not dare hold love-converse with the bride of his king. Not a word 
will I listen to from thy lips. Remember, on thy compliance depends 
the fate of this Percy.” And he summoned Netta to attend her mis- 
tress; then telling her that her bridal diess should be prepared, he bade 
her “ goog rest,” and left the apartment. 


“Good rest, Netta! Wished not my father so? Oh! is it nota very 
mockery? The criminal may rest in his dungeon, even though the mor- 
row brings death in its birth, for he knows the agony is but for a moment 
—thé weary mariner may rest, though he seeks it with an ill-boding sky 
above him, for he knows that if his vessel but rock with a slight wind 
that he will awaken, and either sink, soon to rise again, or live ’neath a 




















smiling sun with a light heart; but for me, Netta, I may not lose the 
acute feeling of memory retracing words | would I had never heard.— 
No! I may not lay my bead on my pillow and forget! 


they came in mirthful peals from the banquet hall; “I never heard a 
night owl or a raven but gave more melodious notes to my ear than this 
wassailing.” 

Hour after hour passed, and the sounds died away. Joanna had, to 


There she sat and looked on the calm scene of glory lying around, so 
silent—so soul healing—so majestically beautiful. There was the sky 
of one unvaried arch of blue, the stars in mol'en gold, arid the fall lamp 
of night, with all her silvery lines, shining so peacefully on the half sha- 
dowed tree, and lake, and chastened flowers. Who could look on such 
a scene and cherish hatred to living being? And Joanna at that moment 
felt at peace with all who call this wearying world their home ; but she 
almost envied those who called that glorious arch their footstool—o’er 
whose graves the silvery chequers were cast. 

But she was roused by a hand resting on her head. Half fearfully she 
raised her eyes, and turned them on her father. Then she saw that 
there were tears in his, and she rose and threw herself into his bosom, 
where she was pressed, as with a choking voice he uttered—‘* My Jo- 
anna, is this well? Shouldst not thy had have rested on the pillow 
hours since? I will confess to thee that | had not thought thus to be- 
tray weakness—no, I thought to have kissed thee as thou slept. 
now, my child, to thy couch, and rest thee well. James hath been here, 
and he does not seem inclined to withdraw his suit; but I have spoken 
privately with him, and this message I bear to thee, ‘that thou wilt meet 
him in thy bridal garment in the royal chapel to-morrow: then, and thou 
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My poor girl, | 
dost thou weep? Oh! those wearying sounds of song and laugh,” as | with the peculiar walk and air of my old friend; and, on looking 
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low, had shook me in such a way, that though I did not much ob. 
serve it at the time, its effects were very perceptible. 
I now began to imagine, that all this might have something to do 


mere clooely: [ thought I could see that almost all uld gentlemen, as 
well as old ladies, and even many young ones, had some degree of 


_ the very same peculiarity. This [ now suspected to result from some 


; é _ contrivance, on their part, to obviate the inconveniences arising from 
shut them from her ear, retired to the broad seat in the casement recess. | 


the irregularity of the pavement. 

Observing now with additional care, I at once found my suspicion 
completely verified, and was able to detect the contrivance em- 
a 

v 


his commences by picking the steps. In order to do this in the 


| best manner, it is necessary to pick only with one foot, that is, to 


But | 


st'll shouldst be averse to him, he will press it no further; but [ must | 


tell my Joanna that, if she refuse, it will be at the tisk of incurring our 
royal kinsman Henry’s displeasure.” 

Then Joanna clung aronnd her father’s neck, and pressed her lips on 
his, and on his brow, and he felt that tears fell from her eyes; but he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that they were not of sorrow. With full 
hearts was the paternal blessing given and received; and Jcanna did 
seek her couch and rested well. 

In the morning she arose with the sun and assisted Netta to prepare 
her toilet. In every word and action these was a firmly fixed look of 
dete: mination; and when the Earl of Somerset led the lady Joanna to 
the chapel, all acknowledged that a queen-like dignity moved with her. 
The bridal dress was costly and beautiful as though its composition had 
been studied for weeks; and the shaded veil boasted the richest work 
Venetian hands could produce. 

Asthey walked up the aisle, she could not help seeing that there were 
nobles and gentlemen ranged on either side, though she lifted not her 
eyes from the ground; and she trembled more violently as she thought 
that most probably the eyes of Roger Percy were on her; and she was 
going publicly to avow her love for him. Then would her countenance 
turn from the most vivid crimson to the most deathlike paleness, and it 
was with great difficulty the Earl bore her to the altar, which she grasped 
for support, as a whisper stole around that King James was coming.— 


advance alwzys the same foot, and let the other only follow it up. 
If one attempt on the contrary, to pick with both feet, it causes a 
considerable rotating of the body, which, in a long walk so perform- 
ed, becomes fatiguing. The Parisians accordingly pick with the 
stronger—the right foot. 

A little reflection will show, that, in thus picking with one foot, 
they must not only turn the right toe proportionally in, but must turn 
the whole of the right side proportionally forward, and in some meas. 
ure advance laterally, 

Even this, however, is not enough: as the hollows between the 
projecting centres of the stones are considerable, and as these are 
generally filled with mud, it is necessary to avoid bespattering one! 
self. This the Parisians effect by holding the kaee and ankle joints 
slightly bent, but rather stiff, while they spring slightly sideways, 
from one stone to another. 

Nothing can be more amusing than this mode of progression, when 
one is once prepared te observe it. The reader may easily figure to 
himself a party setting out in this way,—all having the right leg ad- 


| vancing, the right toe turned in, and the right side turned forward,— 


Then a voice said at her side, “‘ English and Scottish nobles’—Jeanna | 


lifted not her eyes, for she felt that voice thrill on her heart; she had 
judged but too truly that he would be present when she avowed her love 
for him, for it was the voice of Roger Perey—* English and Scottish no- 
bles, you are gathered here this day to listen to the decision of the lady 
Joanna of Somerset. Now then, before her noble sire the Earl of Som- 
erset, her royal kinsman the brave Henry LV. of England, we ask if she 
will share our throne’’— 

Joanna started, threw the veil from her face, and turned her eyes on 
the speaker. ‘Yes, my sweet Joanna,” he continued, ‘’tis the Roger 
Percy of yous maiden troth. Say, wilt thou plight the marriage vow to 
the romance loving James, who will never forget that thou didst give up 
titles and kingdom for him?” and ha took her yielding hand from that 
of her father, who looked smilingly upon her as she bent gracefully to the 
lowly bows of the nobles surrounding the altar. 


—— i 
PECULIAR GAIT OF THE PARISIANS. 


Having been acquainted with an old French gentleman in Eng- 
land, and being afterwards on a visit to Paris, | one day thought 


I saw him approaching the hotel where I happened to reside. A cer. | 


tain gait and air, which [ had not hitherto analyzed, convinced me 


I was right; and I expressed my satisfaction on this account to the | 
friend who was beside me at the time, and who similarly recognized | 


and expected him. We were disappointed, however, as he did not 


call. This disappointment occurred again and again, until we began | 
| seven pounds of potatoes. 


to suspect, and at last actually discovered, that there were several old 
gentlemen in Paris who had a similar gait and air. 

This struck me as odd enough ; but still no reason for it occurred 
tome. Going, however, one day, to a considerable distance through 
the streets of Paris to sec some troops arriving from Spain, and-walk- 
ing as Englishmen generaily walk, without much regard to the in. 
equalities of the pavement, I found, on my return, that I was unac- 
countably fati - Allittle reflection led me to the cause of this, 
in the extraordi irregularity of the Parisian pavement ; for the 
stones being large, worn away on every side, and prominent in the 
middle, every step I had taken falling sometimes high and sometimes 


| 


| 
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| 
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all having the knee and ankle joints slightly bent, but rather stiff, 
and in a sort of springy state,—and all advancing, in some measure, 
sideways,—but, owing to the different length of limb, some seeming 
to hop, and others to hobble along. It is really a good deal like the 
walking of birds. 
The effect of this habitual mode of progression is such, that, in old 
persons, the whole body seems irremediably twisted, and the stiffer 
woollen clothes of the men evidently partake of this twist ; the right 
side of the neck of the coat is brought quite in front, and even the 
hat has alwzys some corresponding, but curious and indescribable 
curves. Soirretrievably is everything impressed with this twist, that 
one would almost imagine that the clothes, if detached from the 
owner, would by some sort of instinct stand in the owner’s attitude. 
This, then, is the Parisian mode of walking, which is so highly 
vaunted by the French, which French vanity has converted into an 
exquisite accomplishment, and which all who have not had the 
felicity of being born in Paris, may despair of even imitating. 
————— 


Tue Potato.—When we consider the productiveness of the potato, 
and the circumstances attending its growth and culture, we have every 
reason to be thankful for its introduction, as affording one of the cheap- 
est articles of substantial food which a population can use. With re- 
spect to the produce and nourishment afforded by it, in comparison with 
that afforded by wheat, we have some interesting statements in Jacob’s 
Trdéts on the Corn Trade; by which it appears that an acre of land, 
with the same degree of labor bestowed upon it, and the same propor- 
tion of manure applied to it, may yield either three hundred bushels of 
potatoes, or twenty-four bushels of wheat. The food produced by the 
former, at 3816 to the bushel, will be 11,4001b in weight; the food from 
the latter, at 6016 to the bushel, will be 1,40016, making the weight of 
the wheat to be one-eighth that of the potatoes. Now the chemical ex- 
periments of Sir Humphry Davy show, that wheat contains about three 
times the quantity of mucilage or starch, and of gluten or albumen, of 
what is contained in a like quantity of potatoes. 


The difficulty of estimating the nutritive power of the two substances is 
not wholly removed by this appeal to chemistry, because we are still ig- 
norant of the effect which the combination of the saccharine matter with 
the mucilage and gluten may produce, when used as aliment. A small 
addition of the former to the two latter may communicate to the whole 
mass a degree of nutritive power very far exceding its own separate 
proportion of weight; without being far from the trath, we may probably 
estimate the nutritive power of wheat tothat of potatoes as about seven 
is to two; or that two pounds of wheat afford as much subsistence as 
Assuming then, that the consumption of an 
individual is yearly one quarter, or 480 pounds of wheat, or an equivalent 
quantity of potatoes, being 1,680 pounds, then one acre of wheat will 
produce sustenance for three persons, or one acre of potatoes will afford 
it to nearly seven persons. —Saturday Maga zine. 


en 


KSThe ship Angelique, from Amsterdam, which arrived on Satur- 
day, passed, on the 20th June, in lat. 45 40, lon. 46 50, at least one 
hundred and fifty icebergs, from 15 to 100 feet high, and from 100 


yards to 1 mile in length. June 22d, lat. 43 45, lon. 52 10, passed four 
more, 
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From the London Odd-Fellows’ Journal. 
TOM POPPLETON’S WEDDING. 


BY MERCURIUS. 











‘‘Tt is no use talking; [ will be married, and that soon. I’ve courted | 


jong enough now; so if you won’t have me, I'll go right away to Nancy 
Green, and put the question to her at once; she'll not refuse me, I 
know.” 


Such, and other similar expressions, were the last words of Thomas | 


Poppleton, as he shut behind him the gate of a very pretty garden, be- 
longing to the house in which lived Kate Pollard, and walked down the 


lane to the village, to all appearance in no very good humor. In fact, he © 


had experienced that which has often ruffled the temper of wiser and 

better men than Tom ; for he had now completed a three years’ 
courtship, and, to all appearance, was just as far off the mark as when he 
began; and he had then been for the twentieth time giving his coy dam- 
sel notice, that if ‘‘ the day’ was not fixed on his next arrival, she might 


JONATHA . 


from going to church, as she generally did, by reason of her father get- 
ting up so very late to his breakfast, for songs and dominoes had been 
the order of the preceding evening, instead of politics, when, as she was 
looking at the folks coming away from church, and criticising the new- 
est display of fashions, a busy little neighbor, with a white frock and 
pink ribbons, looked at her through the roses and said, “' Aye, Kate, you 
warn’t at church—you should have been there ;—what d’ye think ?—Tom 
Poppleton was asked to Nancy Green!” Having administered this com 
forting piece of intelligence, the busy little neighbor ran on to tell it to 
| somebody else; and Kate sat down,—and in five minutes her cheeks 
ro in the same condition as her roses used to be after a heavy shower 
of rain, 


The next week Kate saw no Tom Poppleton; but on Sunday he was 
again asked to Nancy Green; still he found not his way to the black- 
smith’s. And on the next Sunday he was asked the third time; and on 
the evening of that day he knocked at the door of Daniel's cottage :— 
| “T have come for the last, the very last time, just to ask if you will 
_ have me or not; I have but five minutes to spare, so be quick with your 





look out for a rival; and, to say the truth, few maids in the village would | answer.” 
have held such an offer so long in dalliance, for Tom was a steady young | Nancy Green!” replied Kate. 


man, and had been for some two or three years doing well as a cabinet- _ 


maker and carpenter. 

Kate Pollard’s father was the principal blacksmith of the village ; his 
wife had long been dead, and Kate was his housekeeper. He was a 
very good sort of a man, whose only failing was a rather too strong at- 
cada to the oft-renewed contents of a mottled jug, which might ge- 
nerally be found, either just filled or just emptied, on a shelf in his 
amithy, and an equal attachment to similar contents of smaller measures 
in the tap-room of the Durham Ox, where he might generally be found in 
an evening, after the hours of labor, and where he was regularly and duly 
acknowledged as an individual of no small importance in all matters ap- 


pertaining to the economy of his trade, and of still greater knowledge in 


all the existing abuses in church, state, and commerce. But it must not 
be by this surmised that Daniel Pollard, the father of pretty Kate, was a 
man addicted to the vice of intemperance—by no means. The bulk of | 
his person, and the heat and fatigue to which he was subject from the 
nature of his business, rendered him perfectly proof against any such | 
consequences from his daily potations, extensive as they might be; and 
if he sometimes overstepped the bounds of regularity in the evening, we 
must not blame the love of liquor, but the apathy of the company in 
which he had spent the evening, to the national prosperity ; for, after an | 
evening of warm patriotism, Daniel invariably walked home quite sober, 
although the landlord had replenished his glass as often as on other oc- | 
casions ; while, on the nights when political feeling was dormant, and | 
harmony or gossip took its place, we are constrained to acknowledge | 
that the effects of Daniel’s potations were generally visible before he re- 
tired home. This circumstance might be at:ributed, in some degree, to 
the heat of patriotic feeling ; but the real cause was the sly abstraction of 


| 
his drink by his neighbors on one elbow, when he was in the heat of ar- | 


ment with those onthe other. It was, therefore, to the state of public 
eeling that Daniel was chiefly indebted to the clearness or muddiness of | 
his intellect on the succeeding marning. ° 
But for Kate,—pretty Kate !—what shall we say about her? This is 
a question much easier asked than answered; for so many pretty girls 
have been already described, in all manner of ways, that it is somewhat 
difficult to hit a line of description not previously occupied: Kate was, 
however, really pretty, she was acknowledged the belle of the village, | 
she consequently had admirers in abundance; and a still greater 
homage was paid to her beauty, by her being the object of caustic cfiti- 
cism for all ladies of the neighborhood, who had attained the age usually | 
denominated “ certain,” though why it should have that appellation is | 


—~ — 


I geome 


“True,” said Tom, “ we are asked; but not married: say you but the 
word, and I’ll have you in spite of all the Nancy Greens in England. — 
_ And more than that, we’ll be married by license; say the word. I'll get 
| a license to-morrow, and we'll be married on Tuesday, and no Nancy 
Green shall hinder us.” 

** A license,” said Kate. 


Tom Poppleton had but five minutes to spare; but at the end of three 
hours, as Daniel came home quite sober, for there was an adjourned de- 
bate then in progress, he was whispering something to Kate in the door- 
way, to which Kate said—* Yes.” 


On Monday evening Tom was again at the cottage, and Daniel re- 
fused to listen to the arguments of the butcher, at the Durham Ox, in 
reply to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, because he had “a barrel of real 
strong te tap at home,” and he “‘ wanted to be up by cock-crow in the 
morning.” 

On that morning a party was seen winding along the path that led to 
the church; among whom might be distinguished Tom Poppleton, 
Daniel and Kate; on their arrival at the church, another party were also 
there, the chief of whom appeared to be Nancy Green; and from a pro- 
fusion of pink and white ribbons, and new coats with white buttons, and 


| very, very white gowns, it was evident that both parties were bent on the 


same errand. Daniel looked amazed, and Kate seemed as if she would 
have sank; while a busy-looking little body in Nancy Green’s party, 
whose frock looked the cleanest white, and whose ribbons were the 
brightest pink in the assembly, burst into a loud laugh, but which was in- 
stantly checked by the consideration of the impropriety of such a de- 
meanor in church. 


Seeing the embarrassment in which all parties stood, Tom Poppleton 
at last gave an explanation, by begging leave to introduce his bride, 
Kate Pollard, to his cousin, who bore the same name as himself, Tom 
Poppleton, and who had recently returned from America, and had been 
“asked” for the last three Sundays to Nancy Green. This relation’s 
arrival he had purposely kept a secret from his coy Kate, in order to 
accomplish, by a little stratagem, what he had been for three years try- 


_ ing to do by fair play. The entrance of the clergyman at the moment 


this discovery was made, put a'stop to numerous exclamations of sur- 
prise and delight which this declaration would have produced. How- 
ever, Tom had just time to observe, that though the ladies had like to 
have been formidable rivals, he heped neither of them would ever have 
cause to regret the double ceremony which honored the day of Tom Pop 


difficult to say, since it appears that the certainty of a husband, the great | pleton’s Wedding. 


polar star in such matters, is every day diminishing; and we suppose 
that when a lady has made certain of this acquisition, the certainty of 
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her age immediately ceases. But to return to Kate—she was what An Evrorgan ADVENTURER.—At Bhawlpoor, we heard of an Euro 


Burns calls ‘a sweet sonsie lass ;”’ and, as she looked through the win- 
dow of her father’s cottage, she might fairly be said to put the roses 
that circled it to the blush; and this might probably be the reason that of 
all the village, the finest roses were to be seen in that garden ; a little 
rivalry does wonders—and why not among flowers as well as other — 


shings ? 


But to tell the whole truth,—and in matters of such import we dare | 


pean being in a caraxanserai, and immediately sent him an invitation to 
join us. He proved to be Monsieur Benoir Argoud, captaine d’infante- 
rie, who had arrived here from Lahore. He was a red-hot republican ; 
and, after we had risen from table, the good things of which had a little 
overtaken him, continued half the night shouting out, “ Liberty! Equali- 
ty! and Saint Simonism!”’ Early the next morning he broke into my 
apartment, and exclaimed, “ That it was seven o'clock, and that I must 


not tell less, whatever liberty we may take in adding a little more,— | instantly rise, as the battle of Wagram had been fought, and his father 


Kate resembled her roses in more particulars than the bloom on their 


jeaves ; roses have sharp thorns,—a prickly set of sentinels to keep off 


intruders ; and so had Kate Pollard ; and this Tom Poppleton had am- 


ple opportunities of knowing, during the three years he had been her — 


rofessed admirer ; and he had so often experienced their power, that he 
had frequently made a resolation to ‘“ cut her altogether,” or, in draw- 
ing-room scrap-book phraseology, to ‘‘ tear himself from her for ever 3” 
avhich resolution was always zealously kept for about twenty hours, at 
the expiration of which time since their last interview, he had again to 
pass the blacksmith’s cottage in his way from his work ; when the re- 
solve generally gave way at sight of the roses, especially if Kate was 
among them, trimming or watering them, which she often had to do just 
at that time ; and it was at one of these interviews, when Tom had left 
the thorn, but only seen the rose, that the resolution was declared, as 
registered in the first paragraph of this history. 
On the Sunday morning succeeding this interview, Kate was prevented 


| killed at it before that hour !"’ To crown all, Monsieur announced him- 
self to be en route fur Cabool, to join Dost Mahomed Khan, and to con- 
strain him to raise the green shirt of the prophet, nnd attack these 
canaille the sikhs ; being determined as a preliminary part of his plan, 
to plant potatoes for the subsistence of the troops. 


| We concluded munsieur to be mad; but, as Fanny Kemble says of the 
Americans, “it might be otherwise; and the question of ‘‘ Howed you 
| so?” would, in this instance, also have led to the explanation of the 
| whole affair. Monsieur Argoud, too, had method in his madness; for 
| he mad® oat his journey safely to Cabool by the Bolan Pass and Canda 
har—not a very easy thing; and afterwards, when I had the honor 0, 
again meeting him, he told me that he had “ saved himself from death- 
with the sword over his head!” by ejaculating the Mahomedan “ Kuluf 
ma,” or creed, of there being but one God, and that Mahomed was his 
prophet.—Burns’s Cabool. 








